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THE TRADE-UNIONS CONGRESS, 


ieee Trade-Unions Congress may perhaps have been 
surprised by the cordial recognition which it has re- 
ceived from critics who can by no possibility approve of its 
motives or its policy; yet, if associated workmen were 
students of history, they would know that adulation always 
attends on real or supposed power. The Trade-Unions and 
their admirers perhaps overrate their political importance, 
but they have succeeded in returning two members of their 
body to Parliament; and, after the extension of the fran- 
chise, the number of their paid representatives may pro- 
bably be increased. Some of the speakers pointed out the 
difficulties which may arise from differences of opinion as to 
the definition of a working-man. It was said that the 
working class would object to a man being so described 
“ who had made savings, and who had besides a store of 
“brains at his disposal.” Independence and intelligence 
undoubtedly interfere with democratic equality. Jealousy 
of every advantage—moral, intellectual, or economical—is 
natural to agitators who loudly complain that “ they have 
had enough of gentlemen.” Mr. Freperic Harrison was al- 
lowed to deliver an eloquent vindication of the principle of 
Trade-Unions, but when he proposed to engage in a discus- 
sion on the question of land, a standing order was discovered 
which prevented the Congress from receiving information 
which might possibly have been unwelcome. The Resolu- 
tions which were claimed, with scarcely an exception, 
ial privileges for a single class. The Congress is of opinion 
t every workman should have a lien to be enforced, if 
necessary, by distress on the work which he may have 
executed. It would consequently be impossible to acquire 
a complete title to any manufactured commodity until 
receipts were obtained from perhaps a hundred artisans 
who might have been employed in the various processes of 
uction. There was a general concurrence of opinion 
in favour of some undefined alteration of the criminal law, 
nor are the Unions satisfied with the mode in which the 
existing law is administered. After several speakers had 
denounced the unpaid Justices of the Peace, others com- 
plained of the severity of paid police magistrates. Com- 
ints of this kind are not always seriously preferred ; but 
it is instructive to observe that the demands of the Unions 
are invariably one-sided. Another peculiarity of such as- 
sociations is, as in the case of more advanced Socialists, a 
desire to supersede individual freedom by coercive legisla- 
tion. The Congress passed with little discussion a motion 
in favour of a universal Eight Hours Bill. 
The more intelligent members of the Congress have 
rhaps taken warning by the feeling which was produced 
y last year’s vote in favour of the so-called nationalization 
of the land. It may be doubted whether any of those who 
supported the scheme understood its meaning or effect ; but 
they probably acted under a general and well-founded im- 
pression that it would be profitable to acquire possession of 
property which now belongs to others. An amendment in 
favour of the scheme was this year supported by a con- 
siderable minority; and the original motion, which was 
carried, was scarcely less objectionable. Colonel Szexey, 
one of the members for Nottingham, was perhaps scarcely 
discreet in telling the assembled delegates that they had 
the power to take the land if they wished. He never- 
theless remarked that the notion of taking the land with- 
out paying for it was too ridiculous to be discussed, that 
the people of England were not likely to turn robbers, 


and that until they showed a tendency to turn thieves the 
question was not worth discussing. It may be confidently 
assumed that the minority which supported the amendment 
intentionally voted for simple robbery. A democratic depu- 
tation from London had already passed a Resolution in 
favour of the confiscation of landed property. The Amend- 
ment was moved in the Congress by a delegate of the 
London cabdrivers, who proposed to refute Colonel SEELEy’s 
arguments. Another speaker on the same side objected “ to 
“ the profits of the land going into the pockets of the Jews, 
“the capitalists, and the richer classes in general, in- 
“ stead of their going to the advancement of the working 
“ classes.” If the element of robbery were eliminated from 
the project of nationalization, it would lose all its attraction. 
Mr. Fawcett has demonstrated the absurdity of a purchase 
by the State ; but against the more revolutionary proposal 
his arguments are inapplicable. The minority in the 
Trade-Unions Congress would probably be so far con- 
sistent as to abolish private property of all kinds, as well 
as ownership of land. Denunciations of Jews and capitalists 
are addressed rather to the trading classes than to the 
landed aristocracy. 

Although the majority of delegates thought that a vote 
for the indiscriminate seizure of landed property was pre- 
mature or otherwise inexpedient, the whole body of 
delegates pledged itself to an interference with the free 
disposal of land, which would be equally inconsistent with 
the principle of ownership. It is worth notice that the 
rural agitators, for whose encouragement the franchise is 
about to be altered, are among the most dangerous of pro- 
jectors. An appeal to the agrarian cupidity of country 
labourers may be more formidable than similar proposals 
addressed to the artisans of the great towns. A weaver, 
or a cutler, or a cabdriver, would, if he obtained an 
allotment of confiscated land to-morrow, be driven to sell 
it the day after. A labourer would know better how to 
deal with the spoils of the landlord and the farmer. The 
Trade-Unions Congress has now deliberately pledged itself 
to a Resolution, proposed by Mr. Arcu, “that, considering 
“ the large number of acres of waste land capable of cultiva- 
“tion, as well as large quantities not more than half 
“ cultivated, the Congress is of opinion that radical changes 
“in our land system are immediately required, so that the 
“ land may be cultivated for the benefit of the entire com- 
“munity.” It is certain that three-fourths, or a larger pro- 
portion, of the delegates are utterly ignorant of agricultural 
affairs, and incapable of judging whether waste lands could 
be profitably tilled, or private lands more advantageously 
cultivated. On their part the Resolution means that owners 
and their assignees are no longer to be the sole judges of the 
manner in which their property is to be used. The popular 
party in the House of Commons has for several years pre- 
vented or discouraged measures by which alone waste lands 
can be brought into cultivation. Mr. Arc would pro- 
bably include under the description ‘of waste all lands 
which are secondarily devoted to purposes of ornament or 
private enjoyment. He might perhaps not think it neces- 
sary to inform his more ignorant colleagues from the great 
towns that grass is not less nutritious because it grows in 
an inclosure protected by a wall or a park paling. Dele- 
gates from Unions may also be unaware that there are 
lands which can be employed to the best advantage in the 
growth of wood. It would be a strong measure to take 

ion of every larch plantation or grove of oak on 
the pretext that the soil would produce more food if it 
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were devoted to potatoes. By far the greater part of the 
land in the country is in the hands of tenant-farmers, 
who obtain, not the greatest possible gross produce, but 
the largest profitable returns. A portion of the remainder, 
consisting of home furms in the occupation of the owners, 
is, on the average, still more highly cultivated. By pro- 
hibiting the maintenance of pleasure grounds, Mr. Arcu 
would add little to the total produce of the land. A utili- 
tarian censorship on the part of the State would be not less 
futile than oppressive. Of course an agitator of some 
ability, formerly employed on the land, has objects remote 
from the purpose of making the soil more productive. 

The Congress fitly wound up its proceedings by accepting 
an overture of alliance from a club of French workmen 
which calls itself Socialist and Revolutionary. Extreme 
ignorance may excuse a foolish decision, but if the 

blic interest and the promotion of good government are 

enceforth to be regarded as worthy of consideration, 
the rs of political power must adopt methods 
irectly opposed to those of the professed representatives of 
the working classes. In the deliberations of democratic 
bodies, reference is rarely made to Imperial interests or 
duties, or indeed to the general welfare of society. Dema- 
gogues unconsciously assume that the functions hitherto 
undertaken by the governing classes will, by some un- 
defined process, be discharged, notwithstanding the entire 
transfer of political power to less competent hands. It is 
true that the present Parliament has, on some occasions, 
anticipated the probable caprices of future legislation. 
After enacting, as far as its powers extended, numerous laws 
for the exclusive benefit of workmen, the Congress found 
time, not only to interfere with the free disposition of land, 
but to affirm the expediency of promoting some of the worst 
contagious diseases, Democratic agitators take every op- 
portunity of proving their own incompetence and that of 
their clients ; yet it is too probable that their movement 
may succeed. The question whether the supremacy of the 
multitude may not lead to the suppression of liberty will 
perhaps only be solved by practical experiment, but the 
transactions of the Nottingham Congress throw a prophetic 
light on the conduct and destiny of a dominant multitude. 
It is but a thankless and irksome task to protest against evils 
which seem to be almost inevitable; but it is better to con- 
tend against force which may perhaps be found irresistible 
than to welcome ruinous changes with sycophantic com- 

icity. There is no use in denying that the federated Unions 

ve attained considerable power ; but it is unnecessary 1 
attribute to them corresponding wisdom and virtue, 


COPENHAGEN AND SOPHIA. 


T is in the nature of things that early autumn should 
not pass without the supply of some subject over which 

the political gobemouche, the political pococurante, and the 
political student may busy themselves each after his man- 
ner. Nor is the list of causes which bring this about 
shortened by the temporary presence of Mr. GLADSTONE at 
the head of Engtish affairs. For the present English 
Priwz Mrinister, with all his ostentatious disregard of 


- ostentation, is by accident or design one of the most suc- 


cessful of men in getting himself and his actions and 
speeches talked about. Of the political importance of his 
presence at Copenhagen Englishmen are likely to form 
a much juster estimate than foreigners, though even 
foreigners are at last slowly learning to understand the 
political eccentricities of the English character. It is 
indeed scarcely with felicity that some of Mr. GuapstTone’s 
panegyrists have singled him out as personally fitted to give 
the death-blow to the notion in the Continental mind that 
English policy is determined by persons. For the present, 
at any rate, Mr. Guapstone’s will might rather seem to 
be almost the only determining force with a subservient 
Parliament and an indifferent nation. The Suez Canal 
incident shows, however, that it is never safe to provoke 
even subservience and indifference too far, and the meaning 
of that incident is likely to be very well understood in 
the Chancelleries of Europe. A new union of Calmar, 
strengthened into a quintuple alliance by the redoubtable 
accession of England and Russia, is about as probable a 
result of the Copenhagen meeting as the practical discovery 
of a fourth dimension is a likely result of the contempo- 
rary gathering at Southport. But it is up to the present 


time incomprehensible to many foreigners that such things | regard 
should be done except for the purpose of high politics, and | 


a meeting of Mr. Giapstone and the Czar coinciding with 
elaborate details of a constitutional crisis in Bulgaria has 
naturally provided unusual employment for all the three 
classes of persons mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. 

There is probably not much to choose, in point of poli- 
tical wisdom, between the habit of perpetually exaggerating 
matters of this kind and the habit of perpetually mini- 
mizing them. But it is tolerably safe to pay less attention 
to Mr. Guapstoner’s dinners and luncheons with the poten- 
tates of the North than to what has been not ill called 
the latest move in a long chess tournament between the 
Eastern Powers. A large section of Mr. Guapstone’s party 
is avowedly and by profession as incurious as it is ignorant 
of foreign politics ; and Mr. Guapstove himself is too wholly 
conducted in that department by accidental impulse and in- 
ducement, by the ingenious motion of persons cooler-headed 
than himself, and by ebullitions of sentiment, to make the 
adoption of a grand scheme of consistent European policy 
either probable or possible on his part. Whatever leanings 
he may have had towards Russia, it is extremely improbable 
that he would have done her the yeoman’s service which he 
did seven years ago had it not been an opportunity of sap- 
ping the position of Lord BeaconsFIELD ; and the sagacious 
diplomatists of the Continent must be well aware that to 
look for steady support, or even steady opposition, from the 
Minister who, after what had gone before, ordered the 
Egyptian expedition of last year would be madness. The 
Bulgarian incident is not to be dismissed so easily. Here 
at least the forces and the wills which have to be reckoned 
with are permanent and deliberate, not intermittent and 
capricious ; and the history of the matter is too remark- 
able to make any fresh chapter of it unimportant. The 
formation of Bulgaria as a foothold, less secure than under 
the San Stefano arrangement, but still sufficient, for Russia 
in the Balkan Peninsula; the suggestion of an ultra- 
democratic Constitution for a people entirely untrained in 
self-government by the most despotic State of Europe ; 
the curious revolution by which the Prince subsequently 
suspended this Constitution without interference from with- 
out or resistance from within ; the maintenance, in spite 
alike of Prince and people, of foreign officials in re- 
sponsible situations—all these things succeed each other 
too harmoniously, and are susceptible of too certain an 
explanation, to make the sequel other than interesting. The 
accounts of the incidents of that sequel are, as usual, very 
detailed, very confident, and, as far at least as the con- 
struction which is placed on them by the reporters goes, 
entirely irreconcilable. Every one agrees that the White 
and the Black Horseman are contending for the soul and body 
of Bulgaria, and that the parts are to be distributed between 
Austria and Russia. But which of the two has prevailed 
in this particular instance is a point little less in dwbio than 
the further point to which of them the part of Black 
Horseman is to be assigned. How hopeless the task of 
reconciliation of the different accounts must be to a 
punctilious harmonizer may best be judged from the fact 
that the suspension of the Constitution itself was as posi- 
tively set down to Austrian influence by some as to Russian 
by others. 

There is, however, no difficulty in discerning the general, 
as distinguished from the particular, course of the affair ; 
and there ought to be little in deciding on the attitude 
which English policy should take towards it. The familiar 
accusation of Russophobia has of course been revived by 
persons who are apparently oblivious or unconscious of the 
fact that Austrophobia is a disease much more actual and 
prevalent. There may be Russophobes pure and simple ; 
it is impossible to say that there are not. But, whatever 
may once have been the case, it is rare, at least in in- 
telligent and educated society, to meet an Englishman 
who, if Russia would abstain from aggressions on England’s 
allies in the present and from aggressions threatening Eng- 
land herself in the future, would wish her anything but 
prosperity and success. In face of the ill-mannered and 
unhistorical denunciations of Austria by Mr. Giapstone 
himself, of the frantic abuse which is lavished on her by a 
certain class of persons in whose composition the pedant 
and the sentimentalist appear to be oddly blended, and of 
the fact that she neither does, nor in any easily conceiv- 
able conjunction of circumstances possibly can, threaten 
English interests or susceptibilities, it is difficult to give 
an equally favourable diagnosis of Austrophobia. With 
to the supposed fight between these two countries 


for Bulgaria, Englishmen should of course theoretically 
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incline to neither. Both are equally in the sapposed case 
coveters of other men’s goods, and whether Austria pro- 
ceeds by way of strengthening Prince ALEXANDER’s influ- 
ence and making him her ally, or Russia by dint of alter- 
nately flattering the Bulgarian democracy, and striving to 
retain a hold of the reins of Bulgarian government, the 
meng 4 are equally illegitimate. The strongest dis- 
iever in the fitness of these small and politically un- 
organized States for independent existence may subscribe 
this proposition. But on any other ground the sym- 
pathy of every Englishman who does not take his sym- 
pathies, together with his history and his logic, direct 
and uncriticized from Mr. Giapstone, must incline to 
the Austrian side. Austria has for many years laboured, 
and, by the consent of impartial Continental Liberals, 
laboured loyally and honestly, at the difficult work of 
governing federally or quasi-federally a mass of hetero- 
geneous communities without tyranny, without disorder, 
without disregard of the rights of her neighbours, without 
bluster, and, for the most part, with thorough good faith 
to all her engagements. Her work in this direction is 
now far on in its second decade, and it has not been 
marred by any misconduct if it has not been crowned by 
complete success. The ignorant or the fanatical who rave 
about Bosnia forget that in her action there Austria has 
simply been the commissioner of Europe. Russia has hardly 
so clean a record, as the Uniate persecutions, the reduction 
of region after region in the Circassian style, the absorption 
of all these regions into the mare mortuum of a bureaucratic 
despotism, and the discreditable machinations which brought 
about the war of six years ago, sufliciently testify. More- 
over, Austria in the Balkan Peninsula is a threat to no 
Power, and least of all to England; while the exclusion of 
Russia from direct access to the Mediterranean is the very 
first article of an intelligent English foreign policy. These 
reasons, let it be repeated, ought not to induce Englishmen 
to take sides actively with Austria in any attempt on the 
independence of the Balkan States or on the integrity of 
what remains of the Turkish Empire. But there is not the 
slightest evidence of the existence of any such attempt at 
resent, and the advocate of Russia who can say as much 
or his client must possess at least the quality of hardihood. 
For the present the game between the two would appear 
to be drawn, or, rather, suspended, by the invention or 
resurrection of a “ National” Bulgarian party. Those per- 
sons who behold in M. Zanxorr the possible creator of 
such a party may be left to their pleasant beliefs, and to 
the disillusion which time will pretty certainly bring. The 
cnn 4g of the Prince is not necessarily weakened ; but 
ussia cannot afford to put up with even an apparent check 
such as has been administered to the pretensions of her 
agents ; and in Bulgaria, as in Servia, Parliamentary com- 
binations and fluctuations will supply a convenient oppor- 
tunity of assuring or regaining her influence. 


THE STATE OF ZULULAND. 


if Sees Cetewayo has not yet been seen since his 
su death by any responsible witness, there is 
little doubt that he is alive, or that he is preparing to recover 
his power. It would be absurd to profess any preference 
for one barbarous chieftain over another. The ex-King of 
the Zulus had formerly the merit of being the undisputed 
master of his country ; and much bloodshed and confusion 
might, perhaps, have been avoided if he had not been driven 
into war and finally defeated. With his fall it seems that 
his hold on the allegiance of his former subjects was re- 
moved ; and the English Government of the time probably 
exercised a sound discretion in preventing either his return 
or the appointment of a successor. The division of the 
territory into a number of petty principalities was a cir- 
cuitous contrivance for disguising the practical establish- 
ment of a protectorate. As long as none of the appointed 
chiefs was strong enough to extend his dominion over his 
neighbours, there was a probability that local feuds would 
be ‘habitually submitted to the arbitration of the Governor 
of Natal. The fear of increased responsibility deterred 
the English Government from adopting the alternative of 
avowed annexation. The opposite opinion of the colonists 
is not conclusive as to the expediency of taking possession 
of Zululand; but it is remarkable that the small popu- 
lation of Natal and the local Government have found no 
difficulty in dealing with twenty times the same number 
of natives. There is little or no difference of race or lan- 


guage between the independent Zulus and the native in- 
habitants of Natal, many of whom have taken refuge in 
the colony from the oppression of their own chiefs or of 
warlike neighbours. After the overthrow of CETEWAYO 
the tide of emigration began to turn northwards, and it 
would have become more rapid if the natives could have 
been assured that in leaving the colony they took with them 
the benefit of English law and protection. Occasional 
quarrels among the several appointed chiefs had not 
assumed a formidable aspect, nor could the ill-judged efforts 
of the late Bishop Coteyso and his family create any 
popular desire for the restoration of the ba™’ shed Kiya. 


The philanthropists operated with better success on the 
weakness of English Ministers. In spite of all theories as 
to the paramount duty of protecting the public interest, 
sentimentality fastens more easily on personal grievances 
than on national welfare. It was undeniably better that 
Cerewayo should suffer undeserved hardships than that 
his former subjects should be exposed to the evils of civil 
war ; but the injustice which had been inflicted on a single 
person impressed the sluggish imagination of the Colonial 


Minister more forcibly than the right of partially unknown 


tribes to comparative peace and order. The Aborigines 
Protection Society effected their object of enabling the 
interests of one savage chief to prevail over the security of 
his unhappy countrymen. It was in vain that the Natal 
colonists unanimously deprecated his restoration, and that the 
able and experienced Lizvrenant-Governor strengthened 
their protests by conclusive arguments. Lord KimperLey 
was with difficulty induced to curtail Cerewayo’s former 
dominions by recognizing the title of a powerful chieftain 
who, as the result has proved, would have been able to 
resist the pretensions of the Zulu Kive, and by reserv- 
ing elsewhere a limited territory in which the appointed 
chiefs might be to some extent protected from the ven- 
geance of the restored despot. For some unintelligible 
reason Lord Krwpertey drew his pen through the centre of 
the district which Sir Henry Butwer had described on the 
map as sufficient for the reserve; but he left the English 
chief, Jonn Duny, in possession of his property, though not 
of his power, and he consented to maintain the indepen- 
dence of Usineru. Before Cerewayo left England he was 
informed of some of the conditions of his restoration, and 
he was warned that additional provisions would be inserted 
in a final agreement to be executed at the Cape. Before he 
was allowed to return to Zululand, the Kive signed the 
document which defined the terms of restoration ; but at 
the same time he verbally protested against the mutilation 
of his territory. A Zulu chief may be excused for want of 
familiarity with the legal doctrine which makes written 
agreements conclusive. CrTEwAyo probably thought that 
the same mysterious influence which had procured his 
restoration would avail to relieve him from unpalatable 
restrictions. He has always since professed to regard the 
stipulations which were made in London and at Cape Town 
as invalid, in consequence of his own remonstrances. 

When the restored Kine re-entered his dominions there 
was no sign of the loyal enthusiasm which had been antici- 
pated by his patrons at Bishopstowe and in London. It 
was difficult to induce any considerable number of chiefs to 
meet or receive him, and a small escort which accompanied 
the English agent who was charged with the duty of for- 
mally restoring him was more than once exposed to menac- 
ing demonstrations. It might have been expected that the 
liberality with which Cetewayo had been treated would be 
forgotten in the limitations of his power which had been 
unavoidably imposed. The first grievance of which he 
complained was his inability to recover the cattle which 
had formed his principal wealth before his temporary de- 
thronement. Those who had by various means come 
into possession of the property were naturally inclined 
to retain it, some of them having bought the cattle at 
public sales. Complaints of poverty were soon aggravated 
by assertions’ that the royal dignity could not be main- 
tained, unless the severed provinces were reunited to the 
kingdom. In defiance of the warnings of the English 
authorities, CerEwaAyo summoned inhabitants of the re- 
served territory to join the army, with which he apparently 
hoped to subdue his former vassal Usierv. ere can 
be no doubt that he meditated the reconquest of the 
Northern province; and it matters little whether he or 
his adversary first commenced hostilities. By some means 
Cretewayo had collected a considerable force ; but he was 
anticipated by Usiseru, who seems to possess some military 
aptitude. Before the Kune’s troops had time to invade his 
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dominions, Usineru suddenly attacked his camp with a 
much smaller force, and utterly routed the royal army. 

The events which followed have been variously reported ; 
but, according to the most probable version of the story, 
Cerewayo, having been with some difficulty persuaded to fly, 
was pursued and overtaken by two of Usiseru’s followers. 
The scene which follows recalls the archaic simplicity of 
Old Testament narratives. Having, according to the report, 
received two wounds which were not mortal, the K1ne in- 
dignantly demanded whether he was to be slain by two 
warriors of ordinary rank. His pursuers are represented 
as having been overawed by his demeanour, and whatever 
may have been the circumstances, it is nearly certain that 
he effected his escape. He is now said to be in hiding in 
the reserved territory; but no English agent has been 
able to verify the fact. According to some accounts, the 
Kune is once more collecting a numerous army, and it is 
possible that in a second struggle with Usiperu he may be 
more fortunate. It is only certain that Lord Kimpertey 
has provided the unfortunate Zulus with abundant materials 
for endless civil war. The Boers on the Western border of 
Zululand seem to be taking advantage of the prevailing 
anarchy by settling in districts which have been partially 
deserted by the inhabitants. It seems probable that nearly 
all the Zulus would have preferred an English sovereignty 
or protectorate to the sanguinary proceedings in which they 
will now have to share. 

A squadron of cavalry has been ordered to Fort Pearson, 
on the river Tugela, which forms the boundary between the 
colony and the reserved territory. The object is apparently 
to protect the colonial frontier from violation by either or 
any of the belligerents, and it appears that that neutrality 
will also be enforced in the reserved territory. It was not 
for the purpose of providing an arena or fighting-ground 
for conflicting tribes that Sir Henry Butwer proposed the 
reservation of a province which ought, in his judgment, to 
have been much larger. Within the limits, as they were 
settled by Lord Kiweertey, are the possessions of Jonn 
Duyn and of other loyal chiefs. These petty potentates 
were established by the authority of the English Govern- 
ment, which guaranteed the maintenance of the power of 
which they have now been summarily deprived. It might 
have been just to alter their position on political grounds ; 
but they are absolutely entitled to protection for themselves 
and their property. Part of Sir Henry Butwer’s proposal 
was the extension in some form of English authority over the 
province ; and he can never have intended that the reserve 
should become a field for native hostilities. If Cerewayo’s 
person were in danger, he would not be refused a refuge 
either in the reserve or in the colony. One of his brothers 
who is supposed to take an active part in the K1na’s quarrels 
was very properly arrested in Natal ona journey to Bishop- 
stowe, and the warning will probably be sufficient, though 
he has been since released. The Secretary of Srate 
would be guilty both of impolicy and of weakness if he 
allowed Cerewayo to use the reserve territory for the pur- 
pose of warlike preparations. It is always a question 
whether savage tribes can be more conveniently managed 
as neighbours or as subjects. Experience in Zululand tends 
to vindicate the more vigorous policy, and the reported 
ultimatum insisting on Cerewayo’s surrender gives some 
hope that such a policy is to be pursued. 


FRANCE AND TONQUIN. 


2 igo patriotic ambition of M. Ferry’s Cabinet is doing 
unmixed good in at least one respect. It will be 
the indirect means of adding considerably to the geo- 
graphical knowledge of the general reader. The student 
of newspapers could scarcely hope for better fortune 
in the depths of this silliest of silly seasons than to 
find such reports as have been sent by the Correspondent of 
the Times at Hong Kong covering nearly half a page on 
two successive days. Reading them with the help of an 
atlas not only serves to kill a considerable amount of time, 
but to improve our minds. The method of this Corre- 
spondent is unfortunately peculiar to himself. Most of the 
gentlemen who “ lie abroad” for the press have apparently 
fallen back on amateur diplomacy as a resource in their 

resent ample leisure. While French Ministers and Chinese 

nvoys, with or without the help of Earl GranvIL_e, are 
trying more or less sincerely to find whether they cannot 
arrive at some kind of peaceful arrangement, the repre- 
sentatives of newspapers are giving a species of theatrical 


imitation of the negotiations. They speculate and reflect, 
they make prophecies, and hint at important revela- 
tions. One of them, with what would be an abnormal 
want of any sense of the absurd on the part of anybody 
but a newspaper Correspondent, has solemnly informed 
the world that he was allowed to look at the outside of a 
document said to be of the greatest importance. The one 
undoubted fact which is to be learnt from their reports 
might be told in a couple of lines. The official persons 
who are conducting the negotiations are keeping their own 
counsel, and have no intention of letting anybody know 
what they are doing till their work is finished. It does not 
require a political intelligence of a very high order to dis- 
cover that neither party has as yet made up its mind to 
yield. The French Government is not prepared to allow a 
neutral zone to be reserved between Tonquin and the 
frontier of Yunnan. It does not in the least signify 
whether M. Ferry or M. Cuattemet-Lacour conducts the 
negotiations, since both are certain to hold that such a dis- 
trict would infallibly become an Alsatia, and the source of 
continual trouble ; that if the French yield to China in this 
matter, they might as well retire from Tonquin at once; 
and that as long as such a stronghold is provided for the 
convenience of brigands there will be no peace in their 
own possessions and no secure trade with the interior. 


Recent events in the delta of the Songkoi do not make 
it more probable than it has hitherto been that a peaceful 
settlement will be brought about by surrender on the part 
of China. It was reported a week ago that the French 
had won another victory, had stormed an intrenched 
camp, and had inflicted heavy loss on the enemy at a 
trifling cost to themselves. As usual, the news of this 
apparently important success was barely twenty-four hours 
old before it had to be considerably qualified. Throughout 
this war, as far as it has yet gone, the operations of the 
French have been all of the same kind. They march out 
in the morning ; they fight all day; they take a fortified 
post in the most brilliant fashion ; and then in the evening 
they march home again. Next day the Black Flags are as 
active and as aggressive as ever. The last victory which 
General Bovet has been allowed to win for his country is 
obviously of very much the same pattern as the others. He 
has fought and has conquered, and then has found that it 
was to no purpose, because he has not men enough to occupy 
the post he has taken. Itis not surprising that the Chinese 
claim these fights as victories for the Black Flags; but 
there is no reason to doubt that, within the humble limits 
we have indicated, the French have been successful. Mean- 
while they are affording their enemies a spectacle which is 
calculated to encourage them far more than several in- 
decisive battles. Their authorities have begun to quarrel 
among themselves, and General Bouvet has been summarily 
ordered away from the scene of his rather modest triumphs. 
The present colonial enterprises of the French have been full 
of surprises; but they have shown nothing so new as the 
spectacle of a victorious General sent home with his own dis- 
patches. Nexson thought it one of his many innovations that 
he should have brought the news of his own repulse at 
Teneriffe, but the French commander has surpassed him 
altogether. General Bover’s fall can, however, be easily 
explained. Frenchmen have often complained that their 
colonies suffered from being left under the control of the 
Admiralty. 1t was said, and justly, that this led to a purely 
military administration by officers who thought a great 
deal about matters of discipline and order, but who did 
not properly consult the interests of traders and settlers. 
The Republican Government determined to do away with 
this remnant of the vicious system of the old Monarchy. 
Instead, therefore, of leaving Tonquin in the hands of a 
naval or military officer, it put a civil administrator at the 
head of affairs. Dr. Harmanp, who was chosen for the 
post, is a distinguished traveller, and it was apparently sup- 
posed that his experience had peculiarly fitted him to be 
the founder of a colony. If this was meant, as without 
excessive vanity we may suppose it was, to be an imitation 
of the colonial system of England, it was a singularly un- 
fortunate imitation. Tonquin is and will remain something 
very different from such a colony as New Zealand or Aus- 
tralia. It is not a territory to be settled, but a State to be 
conquered, anditis particularly in need of a strong and united 
administration. The French Government, too, when it madea 
change in thechoice of men, preserved the same system. It did 
not select a general or admiral to govern Tonquin, but it sent 
out a swarm of officials with Dr. Harmanp. The inevitable 
quarrels have followed. The military officers and the civil 
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authorities cannot agree as to which ought to have the last 
word, and Dr. Harmanp is probably not free from the weak- 
ness of all Frenchmen in office, and loves to make his power 
felt. General Bover has had the worst of the dispute. The 
way in which he has been removed is characteristic of French 
officialism. To send him to Hong Kong with despatches 
perhaps appears to Dr. Harmanp to be a less harsh measure 
than simply dismissing him from his command ; but accord- 
ing to English notions it is simply adding insult to injury. 
These disputes and the military difficulties are both the 
natural results of the extraordinary delusion which has mis- 
led the French Ministry all through. They have never 
realized the nature of their enterprise in Tonquin. Even 
now it seems as if they could not distinguish between the 
two very different propositions, that France can conquer the 
country if it chooses to make the necessary exertions, and 
that it can do so without difficulty. As usual, an elaborate 
administration has been organized before there was anything 
to administer, and the officials have set themselves to 
magnify their respective offices, as they have nothing else to 
do with them. 

The fears caused by the riots at Canton have fortu- 
nately not been justified as yet. No further disturb- 
ances have been reported, and the Chinese Government 
is apparently doing its best to maintain order. Whether 
or not they will be successful probably depends on the 
results of the negotiations now being concluded in Europe. 
If the Chinese Ampassapor fails to obtain satisfactory 
terms from M. Ferry, that outbreak against foreigners 
which competent observers have feared from the first 
may be the immediate result of the disappointment. There 
can be no doubt that, whatever may be the result of 
the negotiations, it is the interest of China to respect 
the rights of all Europeans. It should be their object to 
make the most of the sympathy which will certainly be 
felt for them if they are attacked by France, but which 
they would lgse by permitting outrages. It does not, how- 
ever, by any means follow that they will do what is best 
for their interests or even that the Government will be 
able to do as it would wish. Within the last few weeks we 
have again begun to hear of the secret societies which are 
known to be very powerful in China, and which are now said 
to be agitating against foreigners. No European can know 
how these bodies work or what is their real object, but it 
seems to be proved that they had a large share in pro- 
ducing the Taeping revolt, and that they are always on the 
outlook for an opportunity to upset the present Tartar 
dynasty. If they think they can find one in the strain 
which would be caused by a war with France, they will 
- be scrupulous in their choice of means for bringing it 
about. 


THE HERO AS TOURIST. 


OME dispassionate observers have attributed a large 
share of the popularity which Mr. Giapstone un- 
doubtedly enjoys to the readiness with which he lends him- 
self to the popular taste for mobbing and interviewing, for 
gossip and discussion. He is the Grorce III. of Prime 
Ministers, and may be said to be perpetually imitating the 
feats of that popular monarch in amicably tumbling over 
the housemaid’s pail at Gloucester, and inviting the popu- 
lace to “ come and have a huzzay.” The aristocratic foible 
of travelling incognito, and taking holidays as much out of 
the public view as possible, has no hold on him. It is per- 
haps a real, though probably an unconscious and certainly 
an unselfish, grief to Mr. Guapstone, that the Pembroke 


Castle did not pay out a telegraphic cable as she sailed to let 


the delighted Briton know from moment to moment the de- 
tails of her log. There is something very amiable in this, 
for it cannot be supposed that to a man of Mr. Guapstone’s 
education, abilities, and associations this kind of eating, sleep- 
ing, and dressing in public is personally agreeable. Mr. 
G.apstone’s holiday and home experiences may remind the 
curious of the fate of the guests at Seaton Delaval in the 
last century, when its eccentric master delighted to pull up 
the partition walls which separated chamber from chamber 
at the most inconvenient hours. 

These remarks, let it be said with all sincerity, are inno- 
cent of even the smallest ill-nature. Even those who may 
have most heartily disliked some particular matters upon 
which Mr. GuapstonE has been engaged during the last 
eight months will acknowledge that, his exertions deserve a 
holiday, and hope that the holiday may have been a plea- 


sant and a profitable one. But as Mr. Guapstoye’s admirers 
constantly inform the world that Mr. GLapsTonE is not as 
other men are, it cannot be wicked or unfair to point their 
moral for them in this particular instance. It is doubtless 
an unfortunate coincidence which brings together the 
natural tendency of a certain political party to toadyism and 
notoriety-hunting and the habit which their leader ‘has 
of taking his diversion in manners which lend them- 
selves to the gratification of that tendency. It has been 
recalled with pride and sympathy how a Blackheath pater- 
familias commended Mr. Guapstone for “ taking his missus 
“ with him, like any other man.” This was doubtless most 
commendable. But can it be said of Mr. Guapstone that 
his manner of taking his family about is quite that of 
any other man, unless the other man is an American rail- 
way king? Modern taste among the classes generally, but 
doubtless corruptly, known as gentle inclines, as has been 
hinted already, towards the taking of holidays in the most 
latent manner possible. Kings and queens exchange the 
crown and sceptre for felt hats and umbrellas, and the 
style of numismatic inscriptions for a brief, if ornamental, 
address as Count So-and-So or the Baroness Dash. The 
nobility and gentry of these realms no longer sit and 
sniff at their fellow-travellers in the sacred seclusion 
of their private carriages. In opposition to this ab- 
sence of pomp, the fashion of taking a holiday trip in 
a mail steamer of some thousands of tons all to one’s 
self, attended by bard, medicine-man, and so forth, might, 
to an unkind eye, have something of the appearance 
of a relapse into the barbaric. If this is a specimen of the 
ways of the uncrowned kings of the future, it must be 
acknowledged that the absence of a crown will be richly 
made up by other apparatus. The Republican simplicity of 
the Pembroke Castle and of dinners and lunches with half 
a dozen kings and emperors may be Republican (there are 
things not unlike it in the irreproachable Republic of the 
VANDERBILTs and the Gorpon Bennetts), but, on the whole, 
it would seem to be rather more Republican than simple. 


Once more, however, let all intention of reflecting on 
Mr. GiapstonE be disclaimed. It is in effect not he, but 
his foolish flatterers, who are to blame for the absurd 
pother made about a gentleman’s holiday in the North Sea. 
Warned by former experiences, some very fastidious persons 
might indeed have thanked Sir Donatp Currie warmly 
and declined. But in the instance already noted it is 
recorded that the perilous experiences of Sir Francis 
Detavat’s Crazy Castle did not deter visitors from repeating 
their visit ; and it is to be supposed that there is a pleasure 
in the heroic pains of the hero as tourist which only hero- 
tourists know. How Mr. Giapstone made this, that, and 
the other port ; how he addressed the Senior Bailie of this 
place and the Junior Provost (if there were such a digni- 
tary) of that; how there was a fog at two o'clock in the 
morning and bright sun at four o’clock in the afternoon ; 
how local magnates lent their carriages (it is a moot point 
whether in a State progress of this kind the revival of 
purveyance is or is not desirable), and were thanked by the 
extraordinary favour of a letter from Mr. Giapstone him- 
self—these and many other things fill the columns of the 
papers, which, to be sure, have not very much else just now 
to fill themselves with. With the inestimable facts comes 
the equally precious comment. That Mr. GuapstonE is 
the best and wisest of statesmen, and his bard the best and 
greatest of bards is only the repetition of a formula appro- 
priate, and consecrated to such occasions. Addresses to the 
Pembroke Castle and her invaluable freight, almost lyrical 
in form and quite dithyrambic in matter, cannot cost much 
to any man who has, as Mr. Lovetace somewhere remarks 
of his friend Betrorp, “a decent command of the English 
“and Latin writers.” It is deeply interesting to compare 
with Mr, Giapstone’s age, character, and history, the his- 
tories, characters, and ages of all the kings, emperors, 
princes, princesses, and magnificos generally who have 
lunched on board that sacred bark. Then Mr. GLapstong 
has been so gracious in his choice of places. A man has but 
to go to The Pirate to be prodigal of information about 
Kirkwall, and if SHakspeare and Campse.i between them 
will not suffice to furnish him forth on the subject of Den- 
mark, it is indeed a pity. And so many laudable tastes of 
the British public are gratified at once—its desire for 
geographical knowledge, its love of literature, its hero- 
worship, and its appetite for gossip. Whether the last- 
named appetite is not sufficiently voracious to swallow all 
the others is perhaps a question. Now Mr. Giapstoxe has 
the distinction of being the first English Prime Minister to 
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set the example (or, to speak more fairly, to give the oppor- 
tunity) of this kind of thing. Nearly all Prime Ministers, 
and certainly all recent Prime Ministers, have, when not in 
their places in Parliament, or appearing in some public 
capacity elsewhere, been constantly and to all appearance 
deliberately in the habit of mixing with the crowd on ordi- 
nary terms. It is curious to compare these progresses of 
Mr. Guapstone’s and the hundred-tongued JEames bruiting 
them abroad with the quiet and unostentatious private 
life of his immediate predecessor. Lord BEACONSFIELD was 
accused, and no doubt with some justice, of a certain 
love for pomp and circumstance. Mr. GLADSTONE also, 
no doubt with some justice, has the character of a plain 
man unambitious of show. Yet, somehow or other, the 
man whom his enemies accused of vanity, and his friends 
allowed to be a kind of lover of the magnificent, passed his 
holidays and spent his home life as quietly and silently as 
the typical Quaker ; while the plain man, very likely much 
against his own will, travels and stars it in a fashion and 
with circumstances rather suggestive of the itinerant em- 
= of bygone days. This is certainly “ for thoughts.” 
asty and ill-natured people will, of course, say that 
it is Mr. Guapstone’s own fault. But that is an un- 
hilosophical as well as an uncharitable explanation. A 
tter, though scarcely a pleasant, one is that all this 
silly and ill-bred gossip is but another symptom of a 
degeneration which has already reached its height in 
America, and which has displayed itself politically to 
a considerable extent in England. Fussiness, ostentation, 
condescension to the tastes and ideas of the vulgar are 
things which are not merely noticeable in the chatter about 
Mr. Guapstone’s sayings and doings, and the probable 
excuse for that chatter that the people delight to have it 
so is one which has been used, and is being used, in far 
more important matters. However, to vary a phrase of 
THACKERAY’, there is the consolation that all tours and al! 
end, and men will soon have heard the last of the 

Pembroke Castle and its kings and emperors. The per- 
sistent pessimist, of course, sees many other Pembroke Castles 
looming in the future, but he may be left to his visions. 
Meanwhile, it is certain that we are a long way from the 
epoch of Lord CasTLEREAGH’s coat. 


” 


REPUBLICAN TACTICS. 


WRITER in the Parlement who makes it his business 

to note the current of rural opinion in France gives a 
curious account of the relations existing in the provinces 
between the two sections of the Royalist party. In name, 
indeed, they have ceased to be distinct. The Legitimists 
have honourably accepted the head of the house of ORLEANS 
as their titular sovereign, and the Orleanists have recog- 
nized hereditary monarchy as the only rival from which the 
Republic has anything to fear. The political distinctions 
which used to keep them apart have lost much of their 
force. They exist, no doubt, just as much as before ; but they 
have ceased to influence Legitimist action. The theories of 
government held by Legitimists and by Orleanists have 
really nothing in common, except the title that they 
give to the chief of the Executive. But it is difficult 
in practice to be more Royalist than the King; and, 
now that the Boursons have the Count of Panis for their 
chief the doctrines that found favour at Frohsdorf can be 
preached no longer. In the provinces, however, there is a 
division between Legitimists and Orleanists which is less 
easily disposed of than those which have their origin in 
party organization or political conviction. The two sections 
belong to distinct social strata. The Legitimists are 
aristocrats, and since 1830 the chief object of their con- 
tempt has been the Orleanist bourgeoisie. In their eyes to 
overturn a throne is more pardonable than to seize one, and 
though the authors of this last crime have shared in the 
common misfortune which has overtaken Royalists of all 
shades of opinion, it must be painful to a true Legiti- 
mist to see them let off with such insufficient punish- 
ment. The Count of Paris has succeeded to all the Count 
of Cuamporp’s pretensions without having made any real 
sacrifice of his own convictions. He has become a legiti- 
mate King without abandoning a single constitutional or 
Parliamentary heresy. This, according to the writer in the 
Parlement, is the secret of the disappearance of Royalist 
newspapers and the dissolution of Royalist Committees. 
The itimists can no longer work for a restoration alone, 
and they will not work for one in conjunction with Orlean- 


ist shopkeepers. They cannot now treat them as enemies ; 
but, on the other hand, they cannot be compelled to treat 
them as friends. 

In this temper of the Legitimists the Republic, had it 
been differently administered, might have found an excel- 
lent opportunity. It might not have been able to win 
them over to its own side, but it might have effectually 
prevented them from taking any other side. There are 
two principles which animate the Legitimists, to the ex- 
clusion pretty well of all others—devotion to monarchy 
and devotion to Catholicism. But the monarchy they wish 
to see restored is a very different monarchy from any which 
they can now expect to see restored. The King himself would 
be no real believer in his own authority. Fat the service 
which a restoration would render to Catholicism would be 
immense. Catholicism is in a bad way under the existing 
Republic, and the friends of the Church are more and more 
becoming identified with the friends of the Monarchy. If 
the Republic had been wiser it might have done much to 
prevent this coalition. Had there been no quarrel between 
the Church and the Republic—and from the moment that 
Lxo XIII. succeeded to the Papal throne it rested with the 
Republic to say whether there should be such a quarrel or 
not—the Legitimists would have no special reason to desire 
a restoration. Their religion would have been equally safe 
under the existing Government, and their political convic- 
tions would have been in equal peril under such a King as 
the Count of Paris. As long as the Count of Caamporp 
lived they would have continued to call themselves Mon- 
archists, but when the Count of Cuamporp died they would 
by degrees have become reconciled to the Republic. In this 
way the Fusion would have been deprived of more than 
half its value, since one of the parties to the compact would 
no longer have had any active interest in giving effect to it. 
From this very serious danger the Royalist party has been 
saved, and it owes its deliverance entirely to the blunders 
of its adversaries. They have done all they could to make 
a reconciliation between the two sections inevitable, when 
by a little prudence and common sense they might have 
made it something more than problematical. Unfortunately 
for its chances of permanence, the Republic is served by a 
large number of men with whom its interests are only a 
secondary concern. They are Republicans in name, but 
they chiefly value the Republic as a means of harassing and 
injuring religion. Each Minister who comes into office, 
with the exception of M. Paut Bert, soon learns how much 
harm this irreligious fervour does to the Republic; and 
each would leave the Church alone if a contrary policy was 
not indispensable to the retention of a majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies. But to defy the Chamber of 
Deputies is a serious matter for a Minister who has not 
the power of dissolving Parliament, and even if he had 
could not count upon receiving any effectual support from 
the constituencies. 


It may seem superfluous for the Republic to do anythi 

to make itself more odious to the Orleanists than it is 
already, but out of a superabundance of caution it has not 
even omitted this. The Orleanists as a party have never 
been very enthusiastic Catholics. If they were in power 
they would treat the Church with decent respect, but they 
would be under no temptation to go any further. The 
i is to them an object of greater interest. It is 

in the class from which the magistracy is recruited that 
Orleanism has always been strongest, and anything which 
degrades the magistracy touches the Orleanist very closely. 
The Government has done a great deal to wound this senti- 
ment by abolishing the principle of irremovability. But 
the manner in which the new law is being carried out is 
even worse than the law itself. It is probably true that 
some magistrates have really shown themselves hostile to 
the Republic, and if the dismissals had been gee bya 
consistent application of this single test, the Orleanists 
might have been ready to concede the propriety of having 
justice under a Republic administered by judges who have 
no rooted dislike of Republican institutions. The second 
list of dismissals, which was published at the beginning of 
the week, is framed, according to the testimony of com- 
nt authorities, upon a m simpler system than this. 
mr that was said ye the enue of purging the 
magistracy of a traitorous element is already forgotten, and 
the only principle which seems to underlie the Minister’s 
selection of the judges to be compulsorily retired is the 
— of the largest possible amount of valuable patronage. 
e worst quality that a magistrate can possess is Pej 
income. If he has this he cannot be too soon got of. 
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The magistrates who have succeeded to the places thus 
forcibly vacated are said to have no special qualifications 
for their new work, and to owe their promotion entirely to 
the amount of political interest they have been able to 
bring to bear on the Minister. The able and incorrupt 
administration of justice has been treated as a matter of no 
importance by the side of the paramount necessity for 
gratifying important supporters of the present Government. 

e displaced magistrates have, for the most part, left 
politics alone, and they may possibly have thought that on 
this ground they would escape the purifying touch of M. 
If so, they have attached far too little 
importance to the wolfish eagerness with which every good 
thing is waited for by the more businesslike members of 
the Republican party. According to the Journal des Débats, 
which never blames the present Ministry when it can help 
it, the chief seats on the Judicial Bench have been treated 
as so many baits by which to attract Parliamentary sup- 
port. 


MORE BURGLARIES. 


AST week we called attention to the numerous bur- 
glaries which have lately been committed, and to the 
roposal that the police told off on dangerous duty should 
be as well armed as the ruffians whom they are set to watch 
and to capture. The — meeting said to have been held 
at Scotland Yard on the subject is now declared to have 
been simply an ordinary one; and it is alleged that the 
statements made in the papers with regard to the arming 
of the police were inaccurate. Weare glad to hear this ; for 
the gist of these statements was that more than two-thirds 
of the twenty superintendents who attended the meeting 
were opposed to supplying any part of the police, at least at 
present, with revolvers, and that a loud whistle, attached to 
one end of the constable’s truncheon, was proposed as an 
alternative. The latter suggestion might reflect more credit 
on the playfulness than on the sagacity of the maker; and, 
as the accuracy of the newspaper reports of the meeting 
has been officially or semi-officially denied, it was possibly 
not made at all. It has since been reasonably objected 
by one experienced constable, whose opinion was quoted in 
a letter to the TZimes, that while the policeman was blow- 
ing his whistle, an active burglar would choke him with his 
own staff. It is as absurd to arm the police with whistles 
as to arm a regiment of cavalry with bugles. The rattle, 
for which it is now proposed to substitute the whistle, was 
not a weapon, but merely a means of at once calling for 
aid and probably causing the criminal to take to flight. 
It is now merely a signal to him to draw his revolver 
and use it. As to the proposed combination of whistle 
and truncheon, even if the burglar did not use the 
simple expedient of knocking the whole apparatus down 
the constable’s throat, he would still have plenty of time, 
before the music was ended, of getting out of harm’s way. 
A policeman cannot hotly pursue a burglar and at the same 
time have breath enough to spare for such whistling as will 
bring a comrade, perhaps a quarter of a mile away, on to 
the spot. And if the burglar has been brought to bay, and 
cannot escape without disabling his pursuer, he will have 
ample opportunity to shoot him dead while the policeman is 
whistling for help. He will have an even better opportunity 
to do so than if the latter were promptly to attack him 
with his staff. He will have time to take good aim, and be 
relieved from the unpleasant necessity of dealing with two 
opponents instead of one. And even if the one policeman 
is joined by a comrade, the revolver still gives the single 
burglar an advantage over the two constables. 

The question really lies in a very narrow compass. There 
is a class of men who are increasing either in numbers or 
in audacity, and who make or supplement their living by 
means of burglary. They habitually carry with them 
weapons by which death can be caused, of which weapons 
the most dangerous is the revolver ; and these they freely 
use — the owner of the house which they break into 
and plunder, against the police, and against any neighbour 
or passer-by who may chance to interfere with them. The 
ne every day give clear evidence of this fact. Last 

unday morning, near St. Albans, a burglar broke into the 
house of a gardener, and stabbed him several times when 
the owner seized him. Fortunately the gardener’s wife was 
a woman of determination, and used the poker with such 
effect that the housebreaker was disabled and captured. 
The details of this case bear out what we said last week as 


to the reluctance which respectable people have to do serious 
injury even to robbers, as compared with the recklessness 
with which the latter attempt to take life. The gardener’s 
wife, according to the evidence, struck the burglar “ gently 
“at first,” and did not make strong enough use of the 
poker to make the man drop his knife till milder measures 
had failed. It is the fact, as we have said, that not only 
is the burglar, as a rule, much better armed than those 
whom he attacks, but he makes a use of his weapons 
which they would not make even if they had them, 
A still more significant case was reported in the papers 
the other day. Three men were noticed by a police- 
man to be engaged in trying to force open a _public- 
house about four o’clock in the morning. Two of 
the men escaped, but one was, after a desperate struggle, 
captured by the policeman with the help of a passer- 
by. The ~onstable was knocked down, kicked, and other- 
wise maltreated, the prisoner threatening to “do for 
“him.” He had a knife upon his person which was to 
serve the double purpose of housebreaking and of “ doing 
“for” the police. “ There was little doubt,” says the 
newspaper report, “that he would have carried this threat 
“into effect but for the timely arrival of help.” The 
prisoner tried to throttle the policeman, who asked him to 
desist, as otherwise he should be obliged to use his truncheon. 
The deserving citizen who came to the constable’s aid re- 
marked, with some naiveté, that he should not blame him 
if he did. No sensible person would have blamed him if 
he had used it with the utmost vigour. It is very much 
to be regretted that as yet burglars carrying deadly weapons 
are not subjected to the same punishment which proved 
so salutary in checking the once prevalent crime of 
garotting. That punishment is flogging. 

It may be a disgrace to our civilization, but it is a fact, 
that there isa large class of people in our midst whom 
nothing but sheer physical terror will keep from robbery, 
violent assault, and even, in case of need, from murder. It 
is from this class that the ranks of the burglars are recruited. 
It is a mistake to suppose that they are, as a rule, men of 
courage. Occasionally we find one of this class who seems 
to have a brutal insensibility ; but nearly all the proceedings, 
whether of robbers or “ roughs,” go to show that they derive 
their confidence from superior strength, or superior numbers, 
or superior weapons. Let us take two cases only from this 
week's papers. At Lambeth, the other day, two men were 
charged with being drunk and disorderly in the Norwood 
Road, and two other men with attempting to rescue the 
prisoners. It seems that the neighbourhood has long been 
infested with ruffians of this description, who nightly insult 
and assault respectable: persons who pass by. They are 
armed with sticks, spikes, and pieces of chain, “ which 
“they are in the habit of flourishing about in a threaten- 
“ing manner.” They are known as the “ Norwood gang 
“of roughs,” of which Murr, one of the prisoners, is 
“king.” Last Saturday night three hundred of these people 
assembled in the Norwood Road to enjoy their usual recrea- 
tion, when the police intervened and arrested, not without 
great difficulty, two of the ringleaders and two others who 
tried to rescue them. Mute, the “king,” was sentenced, 
we regret to see, to only one month’s hard labour, and 
before the end of October will doubtless resume his regal 
functions in Norwood or elsewhere. Two brothers, in a 
more respectable station of life, were also charged with 
assaulting the police, and rescuing a man from their 
custody. One of these persons is a builder, and had 
been giving his men what is termed a “treat.” It seems 
that about midnight the party broke up, and as they were 
returning home in a disorderly manner one of them 

ringing a bell. When the police intervened the 
two defendants violently assaulted him. They are said 
to have wrenched the policeman’s truncheon from him, 
and to have beaten him over the head with it, and 
finally to have dashed him to the ground. One of two 
other policemen who came to the rescue was also injured, 
though not so seriously as the first. Why the Bench let off 
the two offenders with a fine without inflicting on them the 
stigma of imprisonment we are not told. 

It is plain that we may have in the coming autumn and 
winter to look forward to a fresh outbreak of the burglaries 
and murderous assaults which from time to time become 
epidemic among us. There is no way of dealing prac- 
tically with the evil with which we are now more than 
threatened but to let the criminal feel that he himself 
incurs as much risk as that to which he exposes those whom 
he seeks to rob or assault, The mere fact that firearms are 
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kept in a private house often causes the burglar sedulously 
to avoid it. There is a case in point where a lady, living 
in a suburban district, was in the habit of practising pistol- 
shooting in her garden. She was living with only two 
female servants in the house. One winter’s night four or 
five houses in the immediate neighbourhood, including the 
adjacent ones on either side, were either broken into or ex- 
perimented on by burglars, as footprints in the snow clearly 
showed ; but the house where the pistol was known to be 
was left in peace. The burglar is much more careful of 
his own life than the policeman is; and, if once he knew 
that his risk was equal to that of his opponent, it stands to 
reason that there would be a great decrease in the number 
of burglaries. Apart from this, we hold that it is only just 
to those of the police who have to undertake dangerous 
duty that they should be provided with complete means 
of self-defence. It is also a fact that the life of a competent 

liceman is valuable, and that the life of a habitual criminal 
is worse than valueless, and this is one of the most important 
elements in the question. No responsible person has pro- 
posed that every policeman should carry a loaded revolver 
in his pocket; but it seems highly desirable that trustworthy 
men, put on specially dangerous duty, should be armed, and 
known to be armed, as efficiently as those whom they have 
to watch against. The experiment might at least be tried, 
and it could not be tried on a viler body than that of the 
burglar 


JOHN PAYNE COLLIER. 


7 death of Mr. Jonny Payne Cotuier at the great age 

of ninety-four does more than revive the memory of a 
once famous controyersy, and more even than involve the 
striking of the name of the oldest Englishman of letters of 
any rank from the list. It recalls the beginning, as it may 
almost be called, of the regular study of English literature. 
The eighteenth century had done much for SHAksPEARE, 
and not a little for other writers here and there, but it had 
not attacked with any system the body of English prose 
and verse before the Restoration. Mr. CoLiier was the 
last survivor of the school who, with Lamp, CoLeripcE, and 
Hazuirt at their head, from the side of literary criticism, 
and with himself as their chief scholar, rediscovered, and 
for the first time surveyed, the patrimony of old English 
letters. He lived to see the work almost completed, and, 
moreover, to see a very different school succeed his own. 
It was not accidental nor insignificant that the three great 
masters of literary esthetics who have just been mentioned 
have been associated with this friend who so long survived 
them. Mr. Cottier himself, like the majority of the critics 
of his school, was essentially literary. He and they were 
not exempt from some of the foibles of commentators ; and 
‘it may be freely allowed, without touching for the present 
on the most famous incident of Mr. Cotuier’s life, that 
they fell far short of their successors in strict accuracy and 
in that plodding attention to fact which in those successors 
‘accompanies, and in part redeems, follies from which the 
-older Shakspearians were entirely exempt. But these older 
Shakspearians—the generation which succeeded Matone— 
at least never forgot that what they were treating was 
matter of art, not matter of science ; a living thing, not a 
-dead one ; a subject in which tasteand feeling and vision, not 
arithmetic and geometry, still less mysterious processes to be 
-described rather by terms ending in mancy than in metry 
-or logy, have to do. 

This good mark Mr. Cotirer’s work never lacked. It 
belongs to his Poetical Decameron, which this very year has 
attained its grand climacteric ; it is evident in his edition of 
“ Dodsley,” in his History of Dramatic Poetry, in his various 
Shakspearian writings, and not least in his selection of 
‘matter for his reprints—a point in which it may be delicately 
hinted that his successors have not equalled him any more 
than in other matters. Against this great merit, a merit 
in which the specialists of the moment affect to see a defect, 
as well as against his untiring industry, disinterested affec- 
tion for his subject, and vast additions to the positive 
knowledge of it, there have to be set, first, beyond all ques- 
tion, a somewhat indiscriminate acceptance of documents ; 
secondly, and problematically, something to which more or 
less uncharitable judges may give, and have given, more or 
less uncharitable names, beginning with culpable credulity 
and ending with deliberate imposture. It is not necessary 
here torake up very busily the embers of the Perkins contro- 
versy. The expert evidence against the genuineness of the 


corrections from the palwographical side was no doubt so 
strong as to be almost overwhelming. But there have 
never been wanting very capable persons who saw internal 
evidence of a character which, if it did not prove the 
genuineness of the annotations, at least went very far to 
excuse Mr. Courier for believing and championing them. 
As to the harshest theory, that of deliberate falsification, it 
is clearly not susceptible of proof and may be said to be 
extremely improbable. If Mr. Cotiier had been a dealer 
in books, there would have been a motive for fraud ; but he 
was only a critic of them. If, on the other hand, the cor- 
rections could have reflected any credit on himself there 
would have been a motive; but, supposing him to be the 
author, he positively forfeited his own claim to the merit 
of those pretty numerous ones which as conjectures show 
real critical insight. Lastly, if the corrections could have 
been attributed to SmakspeaRE himself, an ill-regulated 
desire to support favourite explanations might have 
prompted the deed ; but, on the showing of the hypothesis, 
they could not have been written till years after Suax- 
SPEARE’s death. On the other hand, deception for deception’s 
sake in such a matter is so incongruous with the sincere and 
lifelong devotion to the greatest name in literature which 
Mr. CoLiier undoubtedly showed, that it seems hardly 
more acceptable than deception for gain’s sake, or for the 
sake of winning credit for cleverness, or for the sake of 
supporting favourite crotchets. Jllud Cassianum at least is 
decisive in Mr. Coturer’s favour as to deliberate imposture ; 
it is impossible to see what advantage to him some such im- 
posture could have been. On the other hand, the theory of 
a hoax which, as far as he is concerned, is admissible 
enough (for most men are ready to believe what 
they wish to believe) is attended by another difficulty, 
common to it and to the harsher supposition, that the 
hoaxer must have been an uncommonly clever and an un- 
commonly well-read man. Again and again the difficulty 
presents itself, why should such a man present the fruits of 
his own ingenuity and research gratis and with no prospect 
of reward to the thankless and long-departed shade of a 
seventeenth-century Perkins or Perkyns? To this there 
is nothing to add, save that the inexplicable is a pretty 
common phenomenon in human actions. 


It is probable, however, that the animosity with which 
Mr. Coiuier’s supposed delinquencies have been treated by 
some other Shakspearian critics is due at least as much to 
the antagonism of spirit already referred to as to a just 
wrath at inexactitude and deception on the part of persons 
scrupulously exact and plain-dealing. The school of neo- 
Shakspearians which has for some years been in flourishing 
was in process of development at the time of the Prrkins 
controversy, and the methods of this school were, as has 
been said, diametrically opposed to the methods of CoLERIDGE 
and of Hazuirt, of Lams and, it may be added, of Cotuier. 
The man who counts the leaves of a flower, measures the 
height of its stalk, weighs its seed, and keeps elaborate 
notes of its dates of blowing, naturally regards the man who 
prefers to look at it and smell it and generally enjoy it as 
an esthetic fribble; while it is but fair to say that the 
esthetic fribble generally returns the compliment by setting 
the man with the note-book down as a solemn trifler. Of 
course Mr. Coxuier did a great deal, a very great deal, of 
purely scholiastic work ; but then he always did it in a lite- 
rary spirit—a quality not too prominent among neo-Shak- 
spearians. It is perfectly obvious that his work on his various 
authors was due to a previous literary appreciation of 
them, and not to the mere scientific desire to have subjects 
to ferret about, and analyse, and convert into dry or wet 
(generally dry) preparations. He had not that consuming 
love of the letter, that strict devotion to misspellings and 
mispunctuations, which fills the most respectable hearts of 
his successors. And, while acknowledging the excellence of 
diligence, faithfulness to originals, strict rejection of the 
obviously or probably unauthentic, and the like, it is still 
possible for a lover of literature to think that the more 
excellent way is to unite with the good gift of editorial 
fidelity, conditioned by discretion, the even better gift of 
critical appreciation, guided and directed by literary taste. 
The latter without the former must, of course, except in the 
case of men of exceptional genius, end in the writing of 
mere éloges, pretty in style and, perhaps, in sentiment, but 
barren of informationand fact. The former without the latter 
does, as is seen, alas ! too often, degenerate into the production 
of mere scholia, usually trivial and sometimes ineffably 
puerile. It was the merit of the best men of Mr. Cotiier’s 
school, and to a very great extent of Mr. CoLuer himself, 
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that they did secure, to some extent, if not completely, the 
union of the two, and it may be very strongly doubted 
whether their successors have on their side been equally 
fortunate. They will probably urge in their own favour 
that they have at least, by the more positive character of 
their researches, supplied the purely literary critie with 
matter which he, ingrate that he is, uses, while he curses 
his purveyor. But the precise point at issue is, 
whether it is not better that the two trades should 
be united as a matter of course than that we should 
have on the one side a race of flowery generalizers, 
preciously talking and never researching at all; and, on 
the other, a race of scholiasts dividing their time between 
grubbirg among documents and playing with the results of 
their grubbings such tricks as that of the ingenious lady 
who, having, as she has informed the world, read carefully 
5,300 works of 328 authors of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, has recently pointed out that the 
phrase “ Is it possible ?” actually occurs both in SmaKsrEARE 
and Bacon; so that it is clear that Bacon must have been 
SHAKSPEARE. 


THE BATTLE OF ASSYE. 


TPOeenew & the eightieth anniversary of the battle of Assye 
—a battle ever memorable as the most signal in a series of 
defeats inflicted by the English on the great native Power which 
disputed with us the supremacy in India, and as the first of the 
many victories to be won by the conqueror of Waterloo. The 
policy which led to the outbreak of hostilities with the Mahrattas 
was Lord Wellesley’s, and its initial force was characteristic of 
the man and of the time. The Earl of Mornington held a promi- 
nent position among that band of younger statesmen whose one 
aim it was to crush the revolutionary forces of France. They 
were anti-Jacobins above all things. The young peer's most suc- 
cessful speech, a speech which won him the approval and the notice 
of Pitt, was an impassioned philippic against Jacobinism and the 
crimes of the Directory. Inspired with such views, and resolved 
that it was his mission to extirpate French power and influence 
throughout the Peninsula, Lord Mornington landed in India. And 
the alarm created by the growth of French influence in the native 
States was no groundless panic. Never had the French been able 
to reckon on more powerful allies. Tippoo Sultaun, “our im- 
placable enemy,” was in communication with the Directory and 
waited but their help “to drive the hated English into the 
sea.” Our old ally, the Nizam, deserted by England and defeated 
by the Mahrattas, had been forced to organize a body of regular 
infantry which might perhaps afford him some protection from his 
dreaded foes. Accordingly he had raised a force of ten thousand 
men exclusively commanded by French officers: and this body, 
known as M. Raymond's corps, was entirely subject to French 
influence, and continued a standing menace to England. In the 
North of India was a still more formidable army connected with 
the French interest and officered by Frenchmen. In the Doab, 
a fertile province between the Jumna and the Ganges, assigned 
for its support, the adventurer De Boigne had raised for his 
master, Scindiah, the largest and best disciplined force in 
India. Here, wielding the powers of an independent prince, 
De Boigne had formed an army of forty thoysand men, of 
which nearly twenty thousand were infantry. These men, always 
well and punctually paid—a thing most uncommon in the army 
of a native Fg act ag excellently drilled and equipped. He 
had furnished himself,in addition, with a park of artillery finer 
than any in India, our own not excepted; and the whole force, 
officered as it was by Frenchmen, would have certainly supported 
any movement of France upon India. De Boigne had lately left 
the country, and the command-in-chief had fallen upon M. Perron, 
whose interests were exclusively French, and who, it is said, had 
at once opened negotiations with General Bonaparte. Add to 
this, that the French invasion of Egypt, the prelude to vaster 
schemes of Eastern conquest, was being planned and executed, and 
it is not to be wondered at that Lord Wellesley considered it 
essential to destroy all the sources of French power in India. 
The miserable levies obtained by Tippoo from Mauritius deter- 
mined Lord Wellesley on the destruction of the State of Mysore, 
But before subduing Tippoo he succeeded in disbanding the 
French corps at Hyderabad, and in restoring our old influence. 
The price, however, at which this was accomplished was not in- 
significant. The Nizam only consented to the disbanding of 
Raymond's corps on condition that we would protect him from the 
Mabrattas. This we agreed to do: French influence was destroyed 
at Hyderabad, and the Nizam’s forces joined us in the march on 
Seringapatam. But in undertaking to defend the Nizam we 
had practically undertaken to go to war with the Mahrattas, 
unless we could induce them to give up those claims for Chout 
which they had forced the Nizam to acknowledge after the 
battle of Kurdlah. Lord Wellesley was not the man to wait to 
be attacked. He accepted the necessities of the position, and 
at once set his diplomatic agents in motion to obtain, if pos- 
sible, the adhesion of the Peishwa to the treaty of 1800 with the 
‘Nizam, or at least to get him to agree that the Mahratta claims 
should be submitted to the arbitration of the English, The re- 


fusal of the Peishwa, the commotions which disturbed his kingdom, 
his flight to Bassein, his agreement to a complete subsidiary treaty, 
his reinstatement at Poonah by the army of General Wellesley, 
the massing of troops on the frontiers of the ous and the Company 
by the two great Mahratta chieftains, Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Berar, their refusal to resign their claims on the Nizam, and the 
various steps in the tedious negotiations with them till the out- 
break of the war, cannot here be followed in detail. Though the 
war with the Mahrattas can thus be shown to have been the 
necessary and logical consequence of Lord Wellesley’s auti-French 

licy, it cannot be denied that the desire to bind and break the 

ahratta confederacy in the iron bonds of a a of subsidiary 
alliances had now become itself a primary object of his policy. 
The English, not the Mahrattas, were to be supreme in India. 
Lord Wellesley entered confidently upon the war, against a power 
whose territories stretched to every quarter of the peninsula. 
Never before had a campaign been opened upon such a scale in 
India. From Delhi in the north to Guzerat on the western 
coast, from Poonah to Hyderabad in the centre, from Hyder- 
abad to Orissa and the coast line of the Bay of Bengal, ex- 
tended the vast theatre of war. The English force distributed 
throughout this huge area numbered some fifty thousand men, 
while the armies of the Mahrattas are variously estimated at from 
two to three hundred thousand, It is with the war in the Deccan 
that we are now concerned. It is not possible, however, to 
describe the marches and countermarches on the northern frontiers 
of the Nizam and the Company made by General Wellesley and 
Colonel Stevenson in their attempts to come up with the combined 
army of the two chieftains. But on the 21st of September the 
two corps of Wellesley and Stevenson met at Budnapore, and a 
common plan was there agreed on. The two armies were to 
ee round a range of hills which lay between them and the 

ahrattas, one moving by the eastern, the other by the western 
route, and on the 24th a joint attack was to be made on the enemy. 
General Wellesley, ing by the eastern route, traversed the 
defiles in the hills without difiiculty, and reached Naulnair on the 
23rd. Here intelligence was received that the enemy were within 
a distance of six miles, but that their cavalry had already moved 
off, and that their infantry was preparing to follow. Not willing 
that the enemy should escape his attack while in this condition, 
the General at once ordered the Quartermaster-General to take up 
the colours, and moved forward, leaving only a small force to 
guard the baggage. After proceeding some four miles, the English 
reached the brow of the high ground along which they had been 
marching. The General and his Staff had been riding in advance 
of the line, and the first sight from the brow showed him how 
false had been the news of the morning, for there below him, and 
distant only some two miles, though on the opposite side of a 
river, lay encamped, not merely the enemy's infantry, but their 
whole army, horse and foot. In fact, he had come unawares on the 
Mahratta army in full force, and Stevenson's corps was not within 
distance to support him. From the rising ground could be seen 
the whole of the field which in a few hours was to become famous 
as one of the great battlegrounds of India. Below the rising ground, 
and running from west to east, lay the river Kaitna—a river flowing 
at the bottom of a nullah or ravine, the steep sides of which made 
the passage of cannon impossible except in a few places. North of 
the Kaitna was another nullah—the Juah, which, after running for 
some way parallel to the Kaitna, took a sharp turn and emptied 
itself into the latter river. The village of Assye lay in a small 
bend of the Juah nullah. The only ford in the course of the 
Kaitna was that which lay between the two villages of Peepulgaon 
and Warroor, not far from the point where the Juah joins the 
Kaitna, In the broader part of the tongue of land thus left 
between the two rivers, lay the Mahratta army. The cavalry 
which was on the right, and thus nearest the English as they 
approached, lay along the north bank of the Kaitua which flowed 
half a mile in their front. The infantry and guns on their left 
extended from the cavalry across the tongue of land to the 
Juab, and rested on the fortified village of Assye. The 
army which thus lay in view of the English, and separated 
from them only by the stream of the Kaitna, differed materially 
from the old armies of Mahratta horse which had once swept 
over the plains of India as rapidly and as destructively as a flight 
of locusts, There still existed in their clouds of light horse some- 
thing of the oid spirit, but the Mahratta army now facing General 
Wellesley carried with it a train of more than 100 guns of great 
calibre, and managed by European artillerymen. Indeed, so An a 
ably were the guns worked, that English officers who had seen 
the firing of the French artillery in Europe declared cannon could 
not be better handled. In Scindiah’s army, too, were 10,000 
regular infantry led by French officers—some soldiers from that 
great army of the Doab which had been trained by De Boigne, 
and some a contingent from the forces raised by the infamous 
Begum Sumroo, the history of whose strange life and stranger 
crimes resounded throughout India. 

Such was the army of Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar, a force 
which could not have numbered less than fifty thousand men. The 
force that was opposed to them was also different from the armies 
which English generals had been accustomed to command in India, 
The English infantry were not now the refuse of the gaols and 
crimping-houses, nor were the Sepoys the miserable “ peons” of Orme, 
who, either half-bred Portuguese or Indians of the lowest type, 
formed the native troops on which Clive and Lawrence had been 
forced to rely. The Sepoys in General Wellesley’s army amounted to 
four battalions of eflicient infantry, 500 strong, while the 74th 
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and 78th English infantry numbered some 600 each ; the artillery 
were 150, while the cavalry, consisting of the 19th Dragoons and 
three regiments of native horse, were computed at 1,200 sabres. 
It was with this handful of men, not 5,000 strong, that General 
Wellesley found himself on the rising ground confronting the vast 
army of the Mahrattas. He was called upon to choose between 
attack or retreat. He hesitated not to attack, and his decision was 
based on no Quixotic desire “ to share the glory with the smallest 
possible numbers,” but on a wise and cool judgment of the 
situation. The General understood the Mahratta character 
and their system of war. If vigorously assailed they would yield ; 
but let him once retire before them, and they would attack and 
perhaps overwhelm him, while his camp and munitions would 
almost certainly fall into their hands. It was as when a man 
comes suddenly and unawares on some savage beast. Retreat 
will embolden it; his best policy is to strike. Accordingly 
General Wellesley resolved to attack, and to direct his attack on 
the enemy’s left, where lay their infantry. To do this he must 
cross the river some distance to the eastward. Such a movement 
he saw would place him at an advantage, Posted in the 
narrow part of the land between the rivers, the flanks of his 
small force would be protected, while, on the other hand, the 
huge masses of the enemy, cramped by the want of space, would 
be unable to manceuvre. He therefore decided to descend from 
the rising ground, march down the south bank of the Kaitna, 
and cross the river at the villages of Peepulgaon and Warroor, 
where, it is said, he had conjectured there must be a ford ; for two 
villages would not have grown up on opposite sides of a river 
without such means of communication. As our troops descended 
the slope large bodies of the enemy’s horse—among whom was 
Scindiah in person—crossed the river, and, getting within 
nshot, began to inflict some trifling annoyance on our cavalry. 
e infantry and guns, however, covered by the cavalry, moved 
on towards the ford, followed, though but little harassed, 
by the Mahrattas. As the English line passed opposite the 
ahratta camp, a cannonade of some vehemence was directed 
against it from across the river. The distance, however, bein 
great, little execution was done. The ford was now reached, an 
the whole English force, except some few irregular cavalry, passed 
the Kaitna, “ luckily”—to use the General's phrase—without 
opposition, The English line was then formed under a hea 
fire from the enemy, who had reformed, and were slowly ad- 
vancing with a line stretching across from one river to the other, 
their right resting on the Kaitna, their left on the village of Assye. 
The English force was in two lines, with a reserve of cavalry in 
the rear. In the first line were the 78th, in the second the 74th. 
The forward movement now began under a fire which the General 
himself, no user of idle words on such occasions, described as 


terrible. The first effect of this fire was to prevent the advance | 


of our artillery, not because the guns were silenced, but because so 
many of the bullocks and gun Lascars employed in drawing them 
were killed that they could not be brought on. Tho order 
was then given that they should be left behind, and the line 
moved on without them. When the English troops were near 
enough to the enemy’s line to hear them shout, the cannonade 
became still more furious. During this time the General rode 
back at full gallop to the cavalry, and, ordering Colonel 
Maxwell to take care of the right of the infantry, he returned 
at — to the line which was still moving on. The in- 
flexible advance of the English proved too much for the 
Mahrattas, and, driven from their guns at the point of the bayonet, 
the right and centre of their line fell back and took up a new 
position stretching along the Juah nullah. The left, however, 
still kept its ground round the village of Assye, which, con- 
tinuing to be the left of their new formation, now considerably 
overlapped our right flank; for our line, when the enemy's right 
and centre retreated, had changed front so as to face the enemy's 
new line. The English line still continued toadvance. The firing 
from the Mahratta guns seemed redoubled, and the execution was 
terrible, especially on our right, where, says an eye-witness, “ round 
and grape flew in all directions.” 

Now occurred, at the critical moment of the action, a blunder 
almost fatal, though the General temperately and generously de- 
scribed it in his despatch as only “ one of those unlucky accidents 
which frequently oon The officer in command of the picquets 
on the right was ordered to keep out of shot from the village. 
Instead of that, he led directly upon it, followed by the74th, whose 
duty it was to support the picquets. The 74th suffered terribly by 
the fire from Assye, and by their movement was occasioned a large 
break in our line between these corps and those on our right. 
The enemy’s horse were thus encouraged to attack them, and 
the thinned and isolated regiments were exposed to all the fury 
of a Mahratta charge. A young civilian who rode throughout 
the day by the General's side, and was an eye-witness of this 
charge, has left a memorial of the impression it had stamped 
upon his mind, ard when the historian of India describes the 

eur of tue Mahratta onset, he shows that forty years had 
not effaced his recollection of “ the thunder of the ground, the 
flashing of their arms, the brandishing of their spears, the agitation 
of their banners rushing through the wind.” “The 74th I am 


assured and convinced,” says the same eye-witness upon whose | 


account of the battle, as yet unpublished, written to a friend, we | 


have chiefly relied, “was unable to stop the enemy; and I know 
that the Sepoys were huddled in masses, and that attempts—which 
I saw made—to form them failed.” At this terrible moment the 


battle was saved by the English horse. They had seen the 


Mahratta charge let loose upon the devoted 74th and were eager 
to avenge them. “ Now’s your time, sir, to save the 74th Regi- 
ment; pray do order us to charge,” called out Captain Grant, as 
he rede up to his Brigadier, Colonel Maxwell. The Colonel 

:—“ Forward! Charge!” was shouted and re-echoed along 
the line, and the English cavalry bore down on the Mahrattas 
and swept them into the nullah. Crossing the nullah after them, 
our cavalry pursued the flying Mahrattas, and only ned 
the scene of action by recrossing it at a point which had before 
been in the enemy's rear. Our infantry meantime, led by the 
General, had advanced on Assye, and driven the enemy’s infantry 
across the nullah in confusion, where they were again Few gars to 
our cavalry. The battle seemed over, and the enemy almost 
abandoned the field, except for a small force which had reformed 
much in the rear of their old line, and was subsequently dispersed 
by Colonel Maxwell’s brigade. But then followed one of those 
incidents which have sometimes turned defeat into victory. In 
our rear, as it now was, lay a number of the enemy’s abandoned 
guns, and from these was unexpectedly opened a galling and dis- 
astrous fire. This fire, to use the General’s own expression, was 
“ kept up on our troops from many of the guns from which the enemy 
had been first driven by individuals who had been passed by the line 
under the supposition that they were dead.” The General had at 
first no force at his immediate disposal with which to check the 
fire that every moment became more annoying. At last he col- 
lected some troops, and, taking the 78th and 7th Native Cavalry, 
himself charged the guns. In the course of this operation 
the General’s horse was shot under him, but his object 
was accomplished and the guns were abandoned. This and a 
last charge made by the Dragoons, and heralded by a ringin 
huzza, dispersed the only body of infantry still left on the fiel 
and the victory was complete. ‘T'welve hundred of the enemy lay 
dead on the field, and the whole country for miles was covered 
with their wounded. Ninety-eight cannon, seven standards, their 
camp equipage, a vast number of bullocks and camels, and a | 
quantity of military stores and ammunition afforded amp 
trophies for the victors. Nearly a third of our troops were 
killed or wounded. The army bivouacked on the ground, and 
the General took up his position near Assye, close to the spot 
where the 74th had. suffered so much. Here the General passed 
the night on the ground, “close to an officer whose legs had been 
shot off, and within five yards of a dead officer.” But men grow 
easily accustomed to all horrors, and the young civilian coolly 
records that he got some “ curry and bloody water which did not 
show at night ”—from the nullah perhaps, into which so many 
wounded men must have been forced by the English charge. On 
the courage of the English troops, who after a march of twenty 
miles had fought during the three hottest hours of the day, there 
is no need to dwell. The Sepoys showed no less spirit. “ They 
astonished me,” was the General’s phrase, and the desire to follow 
and emulate the deeds of the English cavalry was especially 
marked in the native regiments of horse. Such was the first 
stroke inflicted by that policy which had doomed the Mahratta 
Empire. 


ARRIVING. 


A* the present season of the pet the minds of many persons 
are cast upon things which their dignity hardly permits them 
to discuss. Foreign travel is not all crags and sunsets and pre- 
dellas, and the smaller facts of life occupy us all a great deal more 
than we like to confess when we come back from our holidays. 
There is no particular harm in this if we do not propose to inflict 
a book upon the public. There is no way for nervous people to 
evade the smaller facts, and it is only affectation to deny that 
food and physical comfort form a very large proportion of our 
holiday prospect. But a thing which occupies and agitates a 
great many minds quiteas much as eating, although we hear much 
less said about it, is arriving. It must be a Spartan temperament 
that enters a new town in a strange country at dead of night with- 
out some perturbation of mind. We remember hearing a Special 
Correspondent in the Russo-Turkish war, a man who had braved 
death in every terrible form, say that he never felt more tho- 
roughly disconcerted, more painfully bewildered and embarrassed, 
than at being dropped by the Danube steamer alone, at midnight, 
at Belgrade, and at having to grope his way up into the dark and 
silent town without a guide, and along a road that seemed paved 
with dogs and dead men’s bones. 

Belgrade may seem rather far afield, but the same terror is 
brought face to face with us in that entertaining and marvellously 
good-natured book the Ricordi di Londra of Signor Edmondo de 
Amicis, in which the distinguished writer describes his arrival, late 
at night, at London Bridge station in terms which make the blood 
curdle with dismay. Not knowing a word of English, and already 
sadly disturbed by the long journey through the endless flaring 
suburbs, Signor de Amicis seems to have possessed himself of his 
trunk, and to have been led by a porter to acab. Here, where the 
troubles of most of us end, his began. He showed the address of 
the hotel to which he had been recommended to the cabman. It 
was legibly written, and the cabman read it slowly, and then sank 
back on his seat. Our illustrious Italian visitor jumped into the 
cab and prepared to start, but no movement was made. After a 
few dreary minutes, during which he watched more fortunate 
travellers disappearing into the fog, he darted up and harangued 
the cabman in Italian and in French. There was not a sound, not 
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a movement. It is difficult to avoid believing that there must 
have been some misunderstanding with the porter about luggage. 
However, Signor de Amicis continued to suffer, and contrives to 
make his readers comprehend, a terror and a torment that might 
make the boldest bosom quail :— 

Was it not pee, 

Near a whole city full 
of people who would have been honoured by the company of so 


charming a writer that 
Home he had none ? ' 
At last he snatched his trunk from the cab and skipped out into 
the night, only to suffer fresh terrors and ignominies, all which he 
amusingly relates in what is strangely enough, as we have said, his 
-natured book about London. 

The question of arriving, and its terrors, have been brought 
home to us by a quaint little book in a pink cover which reaches 
us under the slightly un-English title of Welcome in Holland. 
The object of this publication is the very humane and novel one of 
dealing with the difficulties of this very question of arriving. 
Now Holland is distinctly a country where the art of arriving, or 
rather the art of welcoming those who arrive, is very little under- 
stood. The odious practice of irresponsible porters, who rush upon 
the unfortunate as they descend at Listiemeietes, and who convey 
them against their will and without their luggage to stately and 
costly vehicles which drive them to an hotel to which they did 
not intend to go, is still very much in vogue in Holland, and our 
little book with the pink cover is intended to remove some of the 
terrors of this pestilent practice. The language in which the 
necessary advice is given is of that class which never palls upon a 
frivolous mind. But it is not the English alone which is perplex- 
ing in the counsel given. For instance, if the porter divides us 
from our luggage, and drives us whither we would not, still, in 
the long run, we usually regain our boxes, and, by firmness of 
—_ repose at last in the hotel of our choice. But Welcome in 

‘olland proposes a much more agitating ordeal :— 

Ate railway-station, the traveller will through an auxiliary- 

office of the Foreigner-Office at which all segaliite indications will begiven 
him gratis. 
This must be something quite new; and we imagine that, by a 
little artifice, one can evade this dreadful “ auxiliary-office of the 
Foreigner-Office.” But the pink Welcome goes on to say that, 
“ when leaving the railway-station, one may go indifferently to the 
right or to the left, where one meets with a police-man, that one 
accosts and that remits to the foreigner a number corresponding 
with that of one of the stationing carriages.” It may be so; but 
experience bids us to beware of that insidious “ going indifferently 
to the right or to the left.” But let us permit the Welcome in 
Holland to proceed in its own perspicuous i— 

The bearer of the number is entitled to the carriage, in which the coach- 
man is not allowed to admit other persons but those who are in possession 
of numbers, distributed by Police, such numbre being visible at a distance 
as well on the backside as on the lantern of the carriage. By doing so, 
every mistake is prevented. Whén climbing on the box, the coachman 
remits to his passenger a tariff, mentioning at the same time the number 
and the control-number. This tariff is to be preserved, in order, in case of 
— it may serve as a piece of conviction before the competent autho- 
rity. The tariff contains the cost of a course, calculated after its duration, 
indicated by a construction, which is placed on the box near the coachman 
in such a way that the traveller may see from his bank, the hour at which 
he enters leaves the carriage. 


If we remove the funny veil of style from these directions, we 
see the result of an official mind struggling very conscientiously to 
do the right thing in an equitable way. But how very lumbering 
and Soediiedion a way itis! No wonder the Welcome in Holland 
immediately proceeds to say :— 

For the case that one does not like to avail of a private carriage, one ma: 
make use of the Tram. 

Yet the tramear is scarcely less inconvenient than the private 
carriage, and it is plain that the whole system now in force in 
Holland, as in most parts of Germany, is one which presents great 
inconveniences to travellers, The country in which one is most 
sure of arriving in comfort is France. Within the last few years 
the system of sending omnibuses to meet every train has become 
almost universal. In a small town of Berry or of Picardy, where 
we should imagine that a visitor was as rare as the black swan, a 
neat little omnibus is sure to be waiting at the station, and while 
a civil conductor takes the luggage ticket, and makes himself re- 
sponsible for what it represents, the traveller starts to walk, or 
waits to drive, to his destination in unruffled calm and security. 
In larger towns, where many omnibuses compete for his company, 
if he has determined beforehand to which hotel he will proceed, 
he has nothing to do but to shout the name of that hotel until one 
of his persecutors becomes his friend. The omnibus conductor is a 
sort of official; a responsibility rests upon his shoulders which 
honourably distinguishes him trom that desperate free-lance, the 
high-coloured fiacre-driver, with his inevitable white hat, and 
from that pirate whom the Welcome in Holland indulgently 
describes as the man “ bearing no regimentals, but likewise pro- 
vided with a brass plate, bearing a number on the arm, not in the 
service of a Direction whatever.” The uncovenanted mercies of 
this last-named person are among those that sadden memory. 

There is no doubt that the rapid spread of civilization in the 
matter of travelling is clearing away all the difliculties that once 
beset the act of arriving to plain people who did not choose to be 


perhaps, a more uncomfortable country for a stranger to come to 
than any other of the principal divisions of Europe. We are 
very conservative in keeping up our awkward little national bar- 
barisms. But we hear less and less often, even in the gooseberry 
season, of the wealthy foreigner who used to arrive on our shores 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Rotherhithe, and be fleeced 
of sovereign after sovereign by that relic of mediseval savagery— 
the Thames waterman. Either Frenchmen have discovered that 
it is a comparatively poor way of entering London to steal up 
from Gravesend to the Isle of Dogs, or else morality and the 
police are distinctly in the ascendent upon the Lower Thames ; 
at all events, we seem to hear less of these inhospitable acts of 
pillage. But the habitual landing at Dover from the midnight 
express-boat from Calais is enough to take away from the gentle 
stranger any wish to explore our island. The whole performance 
gives one the impression of a thing feverishly done, for the first 
time, by a set of officials who never assisted at an arrival before. 
A silent, shivering crowd clusters as close to the ship’s side as 
possible ; a steep board, sometimes tilted at such an angle as to be 
of perilous ascent, is lowered from the dark pier, and a stampede 
of selfishness ensues. While the unhappy crowd is struggling 
and fighting over the abyss, a calm official collects tickets from 
the combatants ; and somehow or other, in a confusion worthy of 
the Inferno, these unfortunates all reach the pier and disperse. 
But this arrival of the express-boat every morning at Dover is 
certainly very much like the American actor's Hamlet, “no way 
to behave”; and, seriously, we cannot conceive why the Railway 
Company, after a scandalous experience repeated every night of the 
year, cannot contrive to let its passengers arrive in something like 
decent comfort. The tickets might very well be collected at a 
wicket a little further on, upon tirm ground, and there might be 
arranged some form of steps which would be less perilous 

the present smooth and slippery incline. Whatever change were 
made could hardly be for the worse, or could fail of being welcomed 
by the long-suffering passengers, 


THE JERUSALEM BISHOPRIC. 


UR years ago, when the Anglican See of Jerusalem had 
become vacant by the death of Dr. Gobat, we took occasion to 
point out that it would be well to seize the opportunity—as it was 
then the turn of the English Government t.) name a successor—for 
letting what had been from the first a mistake and an anomaly die 
quietly. “I never heard,” said Dr. Newman in his Apologia, “ of 
any good or harm it has ever done, except what it has done for 
me; which many think a great misfortune, and I one of the 
greatest of mercies. It brought me on to the beginning of the 
end,” #.e. of his career in the Church of England, which certainly 
a great many members of that Church will not regard as a satis- 
factory result of the project. Dr. Barclay however was appointed 
in 1879 to succeed Bishop Gobat, and his death has now again 
vacated the position, to which the Prussian Government—having 
this time the alternate nomination—has very wisely declined to 
make any appointment. Hence, we presume, the appearance of a 
little volume on The Jerusalem Bishopric, resplendent with blue 
and gold and Hebrew characters on the cover, by Professor W. H. 
Hechler, British Chaplain at Stockholm. Mr. Hechler is most 
anxious that this pet creation of Frederick William IV, in 1841 
should not be suffered to drop, and labours hard to prove that 
“the grandeur of its results has only been delayed, not defeated.” 
But the sketch he has supplied of its origin and history serves in 
fact entirely. to confirm the objections on which we dwelt before 
(Sat. Rev., June 14, 1879), and shows that the only “ results ~ 
achieved, while tending, as we then said, “to discredit the 
English Church in the eyes of Eastern Christians ”—and indeed 
of many of its own members—can be of no practical benefit to 
anybody. There was never anything for an English bishop to 
do at Jerusalem: which could not be just as well, and therefore 
much better, done by a chaplain under, say, the Bishop of 
Gibraltar. But King Frederick William and his Minister, Bunsen, 
had a scheme for introducing py | into the Prussian Evan- 
lical Church by a side-wind, without however recognizing “ the 
opish figment of Apostolic Succession,” and wished » OL 
grounds both religious and political, to establish and advertise an 
essential solidarity of faith and worship among all “ the Protestant 
Churches” in the widest acceptation of the term. And this 
Jerusalem bishopric appeared to them to be a kind of vile 
where both these experiments might be safely tried. That the 
first part of this design—which our author discreetly passes over 
in silence—has proved a complete failure, is matter of history. The 
second part of it, which was openly avowed at the time, provoked 
from the first the steady opposition on principle not only of Mr. 
Newman and his immediate followers, but of the great body of 
High Churchmen, whether or not connected with the Tractarian 
party. That their opposition was not unreasonable Mr, Hechler, 
as will presently be seen, has done his best to demonstrate; to 
say that it is justified by the results would require explanation only 
because, if ever there was an undertaking for which parturiunt 
montes might serve as an appropriate epitaph, it is this. But so far 
as there have been any results, they bear out the language of Mr. 
Newman’s famous “ Protest ” of November 11, 1841. The simple 
truth is that the special recommendation of the project in the eyes 
of its English admirers, as avowedly of its German authors, lay 


‘personally conducted by any species of courier, England is still, 


in the fact of its ignoring at once all material distinction 
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bet ween Anglican and other “ Protestant Churches,” and all 

legitimate claims of the Orthodox Eastern hierarchy. Archbishop 
Howley, who was induced to sanction it, failed to perceive this, 
and did what he could to guard against it, with very indifferent 
success, We may be content however to let Mr. Hechler tell his 
own tale; habemus confitentem reum. 

The reader will note with some amusement at starting, how 
a list is given us of the first fifteen bishops of Jerusalem, “ who 
were Hebrews,” ending with Jude in 133 A.D., and then we pass 
at a bound over “ more than 1,700 years” to the appointment 
of Dr. Alexander, “also an Israelite, and a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews,” in 1841, all intermediate occupants of the See, Greek 
or Latin, being tacitly ignored. This reminds us of a well-known 
Evangelical preacher of the last generation, who used to complain 
that in these days “ we have no St. Pauls and no Ridleys” ; only 
Mr. Hechler brings the true Church as far down as the sub-apos- 
tolic age. This insistence on “Israelite ” bishops is curiously 
illustrated by the statement, further on, that the prayer-books used 
in the English Church at Jerusalem “contained the usual ancient 
Jewish prayers, with slight omissions and interlineations, on matters 
connected with the Christian faith. Thus ”—adds the author—“ the 
opinions and feelings of recent converts to Christianity are not only 
spared, but, to speak more correctly, homage is done to them.” It 
was stated some time ago, and never that we are aware con- 
tradicted, that “homage is done” to Jewish converts there in 
another way also, by their always going up first to the altar 
rails—we beg Mr. Hechler’s pardon, the Communion-table—to 
receive the Sacrament. All this is queer, to say the least of 
it. But to return to the foundation of the See. Frederick 
William regarded it, in his own words, “ not merely as a German, 
but a general Protestant question, when viewed in connexion with 
the entire Protestant Church.” He speaks of it in that sense in 
his formal letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who makes no 
reference to the passage in his reply, and more fully in his “ In- 
structions ” to his special Envoy, Dr. Bunsen. He there expresses 
his desire that, in contradistinction from the Latin, Greek, and 
Armenian Churches, “ Protestant [Zvangelische] Christendom 
should come forward and insist on being recognized under all its 
separate denominations, the Episcopal-Anglican, Scotch-Presby- 
terian, United-Evangelical [the Established Church in Prussia], 
Lutheran, Reformed, Baptist, Wesleyan, Independent, and the 
like”; and that in order that “the Protestant Church ”"—i.e. all 
these separate bodies combined—may “exhibit herself”—the 
italics are in the original—* as one in unity of faith,” and “ claim 
her position as a branch of the Universal Church.” Mr. Hechler 
explains that a further object was “to disengage them [the 
Eastern and Western Churches] from the bondage of error,” and 
thus, as he rather oddly phrases it, “the political shadows of 
night were once more flushed with auroral beams in the East.” 
Accordingly a College was to be established for “ the education of 
Jewish converts, Druses, and Oriental Christians generally.” On 
the other hand, there was to be a complete fnsion of the Anglican 
and Evangelical Churches; “the German Liturgy” was to be used 
in German congregations under the bishop, nor was episcopal ordi- 
nation required for their ministers :— 

It appears on inquiry, that only those Germans in the Diocese, who have 
joined the Missionary Socicties of the Church of England have been or- 
dained by the Bishop of Jerusalem ; and that the German Congregations 
have had their Pastors—already ordained—sent out to them from Germany. 
The German Clergy, therefore, have never been asked to sign the thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England, but have only signed the docu- 
ments required in their own Church. 
And accordingly Mr. Hechler devotes between twenty and thirty 
pages to arguing that the necessity of episcopal ordination is no 

rt of the doctrine or practice of the Church of England. That 
is evidently one point the King of Prussia was anxious to estab- 
lish ; another was the solidarity of ‘ Protestant Christendom,” as 
opposed to the corrupt Latin and Eastern Churches :— 


The Bishopric of Jerusalem affords, as the King desired it should, and as 
no other Bishopric does, a common ground on which the pure Churches of 
Christendom can meet and act together in their endeavours to further the 
Kingdom of God, and to spread the glorious message of mercy and peace. 


And thus we are told that “there are now about one thousand 

rsons [is not this rather a liberal reckoning ?] engaged in spread- 
ing the pure Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ in the Jerusalem 
diocese.” 

When we come to details, we find that ‘ the Protestant commu- 
nity at Jerusalem under the care of the bishop” consists of “the 
German and the two Anglican Congregations, each having its 
own minister and distinct church.” For some years, however, 
the German service was held in the Anglican church, being 
taken alternately by German and Anglican ministers, “ all work- 
ing harmonious y together to further the kingdom of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The Bishop's “ Cathedral Church ” is on an humble 
scale; it “ contains sittings for about 250 persons,” and “ the pews 
are of plain, dark wood.” It is gratifying however to know that 
“there is no cross on the altar”—probably in order “to do 
homage to the opinions and feelings of the Jewish converts,” who 
might dislike it; “instead of it, there are two tablets of biack 
marble, on which the Ten Commandments are engraven in 
Hebrew characters of gold.” We have already seen that a com- 

lete ignoring, if not repudiation, of the claims of the Eastern, no 

ess than the Latin, Church was involved, and indeed logically in- 
volved, in the original scheme of the Jerusalem bishopric, as de- 
signed by the King of Prussia and Bunsen. Archbishop Howley 
however was so far from desiring to encourage this view that he 


did his best in his “ Commendatory Letter,” addressed, Nov. 23, 
1841, “to the Right Reverend our Brothers in Christ, the Prelates 
and Bishops of the Ancient and Apostolic Chirches in Syria and 
the Countries Adjacent,” to guard against it:— 

And in order to prevent any misunderstanding in regard to this our 
purpose, we think it right to make known to you, that we have charged 
the said Bishop our Brother not to intermeddle in any way with the juris- 
diction of the Prelates or other Ecclesiastical Dignitaries bearing rule in 
the Churches of the East ; but to show them due reverence and honour; 
and to be ready, on all occasions, and by all the means in his power, to 
promote a mugual interchange of respect, courtesy, and kindness. We 
have good reason to believe that our Brother is willing, and will feel him- 
self in conscience bound, to follow these our instructions ; and we beseech 
you, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to receive him as a Brother, 
and to assist him, as opportunity may offer, with your good offices. 

We trust that your Holinesses will accept this communication as a testi- 
mony of our respect and affection, and of our hearty desire to renew that 
amicable intercourse with the ancient Churches of the East, which has 
been suspended for ages, and which, if restored, may have the effect, with 
the blessing of God, of putting an end to divisions which have brought the 
most grievous calamities on the Church of Christ. 

How far Bishop Alexander acted in the spirit of these instructions 
we are unable to say; that Bishop Gobat, who succeeded him in 
1846, did not is tolerably notorious. In 1853 accordingly a Memorial 
on the subject was addressed to the Oriental Patriarchs and 
Synods, subscribed by several influential clergy in England and 
Ireland, charging him with “exceeding the due limits of his 
mission, and introducing schism into the Eastern Churches.” 

This protest appears to have greatly exercised the English and 

Irish Primates of the day (Sumner, Musgrave, Lord G. Beresford, 

and Whately) who put out a “ Declaration” against it, which is 

reprinted by Mr. Hechler, though he omits to reprint the Protest. 

It is to be noted that this rather slipshod and rambling document, 

while expressing “ os ” with Dr. Gobat, does not even 

affect to deny the facts alleged against him, which the signataries 

probably knew to be indisputable. On the whole it is certainly 

difficult to discover what good this officious and hybrid epi- 

scopate has done to anybody, while its influence, so far as it 

has had any, must be regarded as a noxious one. In its 

commencement it helped to drive out of the English Church 

one of the greatest of her divines, and from that time on- 

wards it has served to alienate or offend many of the most 
devoted of her adherents. The indirect service it was intended 

to render to the Prussian Evangelical Church has proved, for 
many reasons, abortive. Nor is it easy to see how it can be de- 

fended on grounds either of theory or of practical utility. The 

Eastern Churches, orthodox and heterodox, have at least colour- 
able local claims to jurisdiction at Jerusalem. The Latin Church 

claims universal jurisdiction, and may therefore without incon- 

sistency place a bishop wherever she pleases, The Anglican 
Church makes no such ecumenical claim, and, while it is only 
natural she should provide for the spiritual wants of her own 
members who may be visitors or residents at Jerusalem, as well as 
anywhere else, a chaplain would answer that pu uite as well 

asa bishop. The difference is that a chaplain might be expected 

to attend to his own business, while a bishop, having no business 

of his own, as such, to attend to, is under a strong temptation, as 

experience proves, to justify his existence by “ meddling and 
muddling ” in what does not concern him, That “ Jerusalem is 
the mother of all the Christian Churches, and Palestine the birth- 

place of the Christian's faith,” as Mr. Hechler begins by reminding 
us, may be an excellent reason why it should be, as from the earliest 
age it has been, the seat of one of the Eastern Patriarchates, but 
no reason whatever why an Anglican bishop should intrude on his 
jurisdiction. And when we are further assured that at this 
moment “the eyes of the Church of Christ are looking towards 
long-forgotten and forsaken Jerusalem in anxious expectation of the 

momentous events, which many students of prophecy believe are 
swiftly coming to pass,” that is a very good reason why nothing’ 
should be done which may be interpreted as committing the 
English Church to “ Anglo-Israelite ” or other crotchets of a little 
clique of religious visionaries, whom it may suit Mr. Hechler to 
identify with “ the Church of Christ.” 


THE PUBLIC GALLERIES. 


dhe ~ removal, or migration rather, of the beasts from the 
British Museum has already produced a good effect. The 
Egyptian rooms upstairs have been rearranged, and some further 
improvements in the same department are promised. The Greek 
collections have gained a new Gallery, and the British and Saxon 
rooms are opened, But simultaneously with increased space a 
new spirit seems to have come over the whole place. The old 
idea was that when anything went to the British Museum the 
British public saw it no more for years. Now everything is being 
exhibited. Some of the former bird galleries are filled with 
prints, not concealed, in the old fashion, in portfolios, but 
exhibited on the walls. The exhibition of niellz would alone 
give a reputation to the Museum. Beside them are some of 
Albert Duirer's wood-blocks, and the famous, but really little 
known, carving in hone-stone. Another room is hung with 
facsimiles of early Italian engravings, of the originals of which 
7 are in the national collection. But the most important 
exhibition is that just arranged in another of these new rooms of 
a series of the drawings of Raffuelle, collected in reproductions 
from all the great home and foreign galleries, and showing as 
nothing else can the different phases of his style. The catalogue 
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is not yet out; but Mr. Fagan, who has arranged the collection, 
is understood to have it in a forward condition, and as it traces 
the history of each drawing, and tells all that can now be ascer- 
tained about the pictures for which these drawings were made, it 
will prove an important acquisition to the historical student of 
art. 


The studies are arranged, as far as possible, chronologically. 
The first is a delicate outline for a picture of the Resurrection, 
and may date as early as 1502. Nos. 4 to 62 consist of a series of 
facsimiles from the so-called Raffaelle Sketchbook preserved in 
the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts at Venice. The presence of 
these examples among so many undoubtedly genuine drawings gives 
more than sufficient proof that Raffaelle never touched a majority of 
them. There is no occasion to doubt their antiquity, although 
they cannot be traced further back than the Milanese painter 
Bossi, in the last century. At his death they passed through 
other private collections, until they were purchased by the 
Emperor Francis L They were then in a bound volume of fifty- 
four quarto pages, on which were a hundred and six drawings. 
Some of them are now exhibited in frames, and others are in the 

rtfolio. It is possible that Raffaelle made two of these draw- 
ings (Nos. 48 and 50); but the rest are ascribed by “ Lermolieff,” 
a critic to whom we have had frequent occasion to refer of late, 
to Il Pinturicchio, otherwise known as Bernardino Betti. He 
was at Perugia when Raffaelle was there in 1502, and his 
hand is distinctly visible in all the Venice Sketchbook, except 
in the two drawings mentioned above. They are both on one 
sheet, and represent respectively a combat between a horseman 
and two men on foot, and a man carrying a flagstaff, and are 
studies from the nude. We may here refer for further par- 
ticulars to the very interesting little volume on the Masters of 
Raffaelle, by Signor Minghetti, which Mr. Fagan translated into 
English last year. Passing these leaves from the Sketch-book we 
come to some very fine studies of angels for the great picture of 
the “ Coronation of the Virgin,” which Raffaelle inted. in 1502 
for Maddalena Oddi. This picture was stolen by the French when 
they carried Republican enlightenment to the Italians in 1797, 
end, while at the Louvre, was transferred from its original panel 
to canvas. It was subsequently returned to Italy, but not to 
Perugia, and is now in the Vatican. Beneath it was a“ predella ” 
representing the Annunciation ; but the sketch, which is evidently 
that used for making the picture, as it is punctured with fine 
holes, does not look like Ratfaelle’s own work. Close by is one of 
the loveliest of all these examples, It is the facsimile of a draw- 
ing in pen and ink at Oxford. Behind the “Madonna and Child ” isa 
minute landscape, and some features of it, especially a Nuremberg- 
like tower, are drawn at the side on a slightly larger scale. This 
exquisite sketch does not seem to answer to any particular painting. 
No, 80 isthe drawing for the“ St. George and the Dragon” nowat St. 
Petersburg. This picture was sent to Henry VII. by Guidobaldo of 
Urbino, on being made a Knight of the Garter. The duke’s proxy for 
installation at Windsor, Count Castiglione, doubtless brought it 
over to England. It was in the collection of Charles I., dispersed 
at hisdeath. The drawing is in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence. Six 
studies for the Borghese “ Entombment ” are here seen together— 
namely, two from Oxford, two that are in the British Museum, 
ene from the Louvre, and another from the Uffizi. The oppor- 
tunity of comparing them is of incalculable benefit to the student. 
This picture, finished in 1507, for Atalanta Baglioni, was, like the 
Coronation before mentioned, in the church of St. Francis at 
Perugia until the French invasion of Italy, Near these six studies 
is one for the beautiful St. Catherine now in our National Gallery. 
A whole-length figure with the same head is at Chatsworth and 
is not represented here. People who still believe in the Morris 
Moore Raflaelle, “ Apollo and Marsyas,” should study the drawing 
at the Venice Academy, of which No. 89 is a facsimile. Some other 
oe drawings are on the same wall, among them the British 

useum study for the ‘* Massacre of the Innocents,” which may be 
by Mare Antonio, and a r work, from Oxford, representing a 
faun with two nymphs. ‘There is a fine drawing of a mother and 
ehild, believed to be the sketch for Mr. Mackintosh’s “ Madonna,” 
from the British Museum collection. But perhaps the prettiest 
drawing of all is the ‘‘ Farnesina Psyche,” from the Louvre. 
Another Farnesina sketch is from Windsor Castle, and represents 
the three Graces, from the fresco of the “Feast of the Gods.” 
From the royal collection also comes a fine study for the “ Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents.” It is impossible to go at full length 
through this most interesting and instructive collection, and we 
shall only pause to notice the two sheets on which the celebrated 
sonnet is written. The first is from the Albertina, and together 
with some studies for the Vatican “Theology,” generally called 
the “ Dispute of the Sacrament,” it has a draft of the poem, from 
which a word torn away in the other and more finished draft has 
been supplied. This second sketch consists of studies for the 
same picture, and is in the British Museum, The mutilated line 
runs as follows :— 


Un pensier dolce erimembraree.. 


Rolli, an Italian poet and scholar of the last century, supposed the 
missing word to be “godo,” and he punctuated and otherwise 
edited the whole poem which has appeared in his version in all 
the editions of Vasari since 1759. ut the discovery of the first 
draft in the Albertina cabinet shows that Ratfaelle really wrote 
“modo.” So much for conjectural emendations, The forthcoming 
catalogue will contain the whole poem, with Jonathan Richardson's 
translation and various comments. Young artists who think it 


easy to “knock off” a picture should come here and see what 
study and care the greatest artist of all bestowed upon every pic- 
ture he painted. 

Scarcely less activity has been displayed during the autumn at 
the National Gallery than at the British Museum. An _“" ~ is 
at length being made to classify the Italian weno by their 
schools, and the gift of Sir J. Savile Lumley’s Velasquez fills up 
the small Spanish room, from which the “St. Helena” has been 
taken to beside Veronese’s other masterpiece, the 
“Consecration of St. Nicholas,” in the great Italian Gallery. 
Murillo’s works, which were killed by a comparison they could 
not bear, look all the better in consequence. The subject 
of the new Velasquez, which is in clear and brilliant condition, 
has not yet been discovered. The nearly nude figure, pre- 
sumably the Saviour, tied to a pillar, is a magnificent and 
highly-tinished piece of painting, despite the anedl teh of 
the model, a vul ity even more glaring in the behind, 
presenting a little child. A slight halo is round - 
cipal head, and a single ray pierces the breast of the child. 
In the corresponding room, the salon carré of our Gallery, a 
head by Antonello da Messina will attract attention. It is un- 
doubtedly a portrait of himself. The internal evidence can hardly 
be put into words, but is convincing to an artist's mind; but on 
the back a former owner has placed a note ina handwriting of 
the last century which is conclusive, It contains an extraordi 
confession. Every one knows the kind of sill or tablet whic 
early painters often placed in front of a portrait, and on which 
the name or a motto was written. We see such tablets in 
Solario’s, Van Eyck’s, and Bellini’s portraits among others; and it 
is well known that Antonello habitually employed them, But 
there is none on the present picture; and its formér owner, 
writing on the back that this is the great painter's portait 
of himself, goes on to observe that the fact was recorded 
on a tablet below the head, but that he had cut it off 
to make the picture of a more convenient shape. Close to 
this wonderful painting hangs Raflaelle’s “ Vision of a Knight,” 
and above it the original drawing, which has not been ex- 
hibited for some years past. By the way, we.may inquire why 
this remarkable little work is not represented among re- 
productions at the British Museum? Gallery XVL, in which 
the Peel collection has hitherto been hung, is now appro- 
priated to pictures of the Tuscan school, and we can judge 
of the curious similarity of hand shown in the two magnificent 
works attributed respectively to Ercole Grandi and Benedetto 
Ortolano. The Peel collection has been removed to Gallery VIL. 
Gainsborough’s pictures are nearly all hung together in Gallery IIL., 
and we can now compare the view of “ Cornard ” and the “ Market 
Cart.” We should be glad to see the “ Watering Place” in the 
same room ; but, as at present hung in Gallery V., it makes one of 
a splendid group between the “ Parish Clerk ” and “‘ Mrs. Siddons.” 
Cecil Lawson's “ Moonlight Pastures” is hung in Room L, and 
holds its own well among the best pictures of the modern school. 
The visitor's attention should be directed to a fragmentary fresco, 
by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, on the back of a screen, in Gallery XVIL., 
where the “gold grounds” are collected. It is difficult to con- 
ceive anything more lovely than the central female head, 


YACHT-RACING. 


ie the Fortnightly Review for the present month Sir Thomas 
Brassey, ambling pleasantly between the first and third 
persons singular and the first plural, discourses on yachting, and, 
after setting forth the qualifications of an ideal yachtsman in a 
manner calculated to appal the boldest amateur, reassures timid 
readers by saying that his standard of excellence is rarely attained 
even by real sailors, and goes on to give a good deal of valuable in- 
formation respecting the voyages best suited for yachts. He is 
followed by Mr. Dixon Kemp, who, having to speak of racing 
vessels, does not allow himself to diverge into any alarming de- 
scriptions of the accomplishments of an Admirable Crichton amongst 
amateurs, but contents himself with offering a brief but very clear 
sketch of the history of yacht-racing, and with some observations 
on the present state of the sport. Neferring to old and to modern 
vessels, he says that formerly the adoption of extreme propor- 
tions for any given tonnage was held in check by the necessity 
of providing a yacht with great comparative beam, in order that 
she might carry a large sail spread, but that “the gradual dis- 
covery that sail-carrying power could be made almost entirely 
dependent upon ballasting and depth led to beam being dispensed 
with in favour of depth, and a consequent low situation of the 
dead weight. To such an extent,” he adds, “ is the modern system 
of ballasting carried that modern racing yachts of ninety tons 


downwards have the whole of their ballast outside in the form of . 


lead keels.” In this statement Mr. Kemp is of course perfectly 
accurate; indeed, he is only putting well-known facts in apt 
words. Nevertheless, what he says is, from one point of view, 
not a little surprising. Builders, or naval architects, did gradually 
find out that, with depth, and lead very low down, great sail-carrying 
power could be attained; but how strange does it seem that the 
discovery should have been so “ gradual,” and that its full signiti- 
cance should only have been realized in the yacht-racing world 
quite lately. This same discovery was made more than a quarter 
of a century ago by the sailers of little toy boats on the Ser- 
pentine. They seized the highly complex fact that, by putting 
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lead on to the bottoms of their tiny ships, they would give them 
great = of standing up against the breeze, and fitted them 
with keels accordingly. It has apparently required many 
years of patient thought and careful observation to bring yacht- 
owners and yacht-builders to a like conclusion, and to enable them 
to carry it out in the same ingenious way. 

Although, however, the fact is now grasped in all its true and 
holy magnitude, to use Artemus Ward’s expression, it may be 
doubted whether all its possible consequences are appreciated, 
There may seem at first sight no reason whatever for supposing 
that the practice of building racing yachts very deep with huge 
lead keels may lead to a gradual disappearance of the large or 
first-class vessels, and seemingly the om of yacht-racing have 
neither felt nor feel the slightest fear of such a result. Neverthe- 
less, it may be by no means improbable, and the reasons for appre- 
hending it are not far to seek. As Mr. Dixon Kemp says, sail- 
carrying  seaed is now obtained by depth and heavy ballast low 
down. The greater the depth, then, the greater the sail spread, or, 
in other words, the greater the motive power of the yacht. Very 
fully is this now realized, and small pat. oe are built with a draught 
which would have seemed preposterous to the builders of a former 

ration. With large vessels there is, however, a practical 
imit to draught.. A yacht destined to race in English waters 
should not draw more than fourteen feet of water; at least, if she 
does, she will often be in danger of scraping ; and indeed yachts of 
fourteen feet or a little under not unfrequently touch. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, as we have pointed out before, to give the smaller 
vessel a considerable advantage as against the larger one, since 
she can have proportionately much more depth and much more 
motive: power and greater size in proportion to her nominal 
tonnage than the other, so that the time allowance is not fair. 
Owing, therefore, to the necessary veto on depth, the modern 
system of construction gives a marked advantage to the smaller 
vessels; and, within certain limits, they are likely, under the 
present time allowance, to succeed against the large craft. We 
say within certain limits, because it is obvious that there must 
be a verge somewhere, otherwise a decked one-tonner or half- 
tonner would be the representative vessel. Where, however, 
the precise limit may be it would now be impossible, or at all 
events extremely difficult, to say; nor have we any desire to dis- 
cuss so debatable a question. Perhaps at some future time the 
20-ton racers may treat the 40-ton racers as the latter are now 
treating the first-class yachts, and may in turn have to succumb 
to the midges; but respecting these contingencies it would be pre- 
mature now to speculate. It is suflicient to take the case which 
actually exists. Recent racing has proved that, where there is a 
considerable, but not an overwhelming, difference in size, the 
smaller vessel has the better chance. This was shown during the 
season just past and the preceding one. Whether any of the 
forties have been built to the extreme limits of depth we are not 
aware ; but, as it is, they often beat the first class. If it be pos- 
sible to build vessels of this favoured order with still greater 
draught of water, and consequently greater motive power, and 
greater length without loss of handiness, the larger yachts will 
probably be beaten out of the field. 

A few statistics respecting the class and mixed races of the past 
season will show how successful the lesser ships have been, and 
that the result just indicated is not impossible, if any further im- 
provement can be made in the terrible forties. In offering these 
figures it is scarcely necessary to say that the common and not 
the Y.R.A. classification is adopted, as it has been hitherto in 
this article, and that matches for vessels exceeding 40 or 41 tons 
are spoken of as first-class matches ; those for vessels of not more 
than 40 or 41 tons as second-class matches. Ranking the yachts 
thus, and excluding the foreign regattas and matches intended 
exclusively or principally for cruisers and ex-racers, it wee that 
during the season of 1883 there were (including the R.Y.S. races, 
with the exception of the schooner race), twenty-one first-class 
matches, thirty-three second-class matches (including those to which 
the twenties and smaller vessels were admitted), and seventeen 
mixed matches—i.e. matches for first and second, or for first, 
second, and other classes together. Of these seventeen races the 
following were won by first-class yachts:—The race from Dover 
to Boulogne, the R.C.Y.C. match for the Queen’s Cup, the 
match off Bangor, the R.Y.S. cutter and yawl match, those 
for the Cowes Town Cup and for the Prince of Wales end 
Marquess of Londonderry’s prize, the mixed rig race of the 
Seelbimeten Y.0., and the race off Weymouth. In the 
following forties were victorious:—The Thames match of the 
R.T.Y.C., the races from Southend to Harwich, from Harwich 
to Southend, from the Nore to Dover, the R.Y.S. matches for 
the Queen's Cup and King of Netherlands’ Cup, the Ramsey Bay 
match, the Alfred Y.C. race off Kingstown, and that sailed 
in Torbay. The forties, therefore, score in the mixed matches 
nine victories, the larger yachts eight. These figures do not, 
however, represent the true proportion of defeats and victories. 
Although the Dover to Boulogne match and that of the South- 
ampton Y.C. were open to the second class, no forties took part 
in them. These contests were then practically class matches, 
and must be struck off the list. This leaves the forties with 
nine victories against six won by the others, and the result 
of last season's racing is to show that their chance is 34 per cent. 
better than that of their bigger sisters. In reality, however, the 
chances are considerably more in their favour. A continuance, 
exceptionally long for the time of the year, of very high wind gave 
& great advantage to the large craft in the Isle of Wight matches. 


In the race off Weymouth the only forty was the 
Sleuthhound, and though she is a very good vessel, and was able 
to beat the Squadron yachts at Cowes, she is decidedly inferior 
to the other four of what will probably be known in future as the 
famous quintet of 1883. On the whole it seems clear that, in 
average weather, a forty is very likely to win against a ninety or 
even against an eighty or seventy-ton yacht, and if it be found pos- 
sible to make even more use of the advantage which the present 
system of construction gives to the smaller vessels, and if the 
lesson taught in 1882 and 1883 is more than confirmed in 1884, it 
is extremely unlikely that large cutters and yawls will either be 
raced or built. 

Already, indeed, vessels belonging to the class which, in former 
years, was considered the most interesting one, seem to be treated 
with something like contempt. As shown in the summary given 
above, there were last season thirty-three matches for the forties 
and only twenty-one for the bigger craft. It is true that to some of 
the former twenties and even smaller vessels were admitted, but 
at present the forties seem to have little to fear from these. 
For some time past it has been a common thing to have at 
regattas two matches in which the second-class yachts could 
compete, one exclusively for them, the other a mixed match. 
Now the modern forty-ton cutter is certainly a most beautiful 
vessel, and can often do wonders, but still it is difficult to 
see why everything is to be surrendered to vessels of this type, 
and if, as seems probable, the forty becomes supreme, there wi 
be a sad monotony at regattas, poe | yacht-racing will be, on the 
whole, a much less interesting and amusing sport than it has 
been in former years. If every prize of importance is to lie 
between the Zara and the May, or between an improved Tara 
and an improved May, will the nautical section of the public feel 
very grateful to the “ energetic” secretaries and the “ highly com- 
petent” Sailing Committees who, by their untiring efforts, have 
reduced yacht-racing to one dead level? If two vessels of some 
seventy or eighty tons displacement, called forty-ton cutters, fight 
for two prizes at each regatta all over the coast, there will in all 
probability be much complaint and infinite regret for the more 
varied sport of former times, At present this is the result which 
seems to be earnestly desired by Sailing Committees. Th 
have as many matches as they can specially for the forties, an 
allow them to compete in other matches with the larger craft; 
and very possibly their strenuous efforts will be successful, and 
in due course of time they will succeed in making yacht- 
racing monotonous and uninteresting. It may be asked, how- 
ever, what could be done if Sailing Committees were willing 
to act with intelligence and liberality, and to do their best for 
the sport of yacht-racing. It may be urged that there are so 
few first-class yachts that it is necessary to let the forties 
in; and, moreover, that there would be terrible grumbling 
if they were excluded from some matches. We believe that if 
more encouragement were given to first-class yachts more of 
them would race; but there is no necessity to argue on this 
assumption. Even if it be taken for granted that, in order to 
increase the interest of matches, the Committees are obliged to let 
the smaller yachts in, it does not seem impossible to prevent the 
ultimate ousting of the big ones. The present method of construc- 
tion gives the former the advantage which has been described, and 
the more that is utilized the more sure their victory will be. 
This advantage, however, only exists under the present scale of 
time allowance, and, by altering that, it might of course be 
lessened to any extent desired. The system of time allowance 
has been moditied because it was found to be faulty; and, though 
now much better than it was, it is not perfect, and may well be 
improved. It has already been found absolutely necessary to 
graduate it in the interest of large vessels, and further graduation 
is now needed to make matches more fair. The yacht which takes 
time has in several respects a great advantage over the yacht 
which has to give it; and, when the time to be given amounts to 
a third ora oe of an hour, the chance of the larger craft is 
but weak. It is impossible to think that the Samena and the 
Tara race on equal terms when the former has to allow the latter 
nineteen minutes and a half over a fifty-mile course. 


OLD LAMPS AND NEW. 


7 the modern citizen of the world, contemplating for the first 
time a collection of ancient British caricatures, the humour 
of our ancestors has strange and unnatural qualities, It seems 
the humour of a race of savages—fierce, truculent, hard-smiting, 
loud-roaring, to whom there is nothing so funny as the sight of an 
enemy in difficulties, whose epigrams are knock-down blows in 
words, whose satire aims at nothing less than the annihilation of 
its object. For them no back can be too broad, no shanks can be 
too thin, no nose can be too bulbous or too long. When people 
fall they must do everything save dash themselves in pieces; when 
they take a cracked crown or a black eye, the assumption must 
ke visible at a mile away. To be ridiculous indeed they must be 
placed in the most dubious circumstances— portrayed at such 
of life as civilization shudders at and veils; so that you 

lush even in the act of laughter. To the caricaturist all was fir, 
and nothing was indecent or inappropriate. If he wanted to 
mortify an unpopular politician, he made his victim a type of 
human depravity. If he attacked a too-popular beauty, she came 
forth from the battle a monster of inumsodasty. If his material 
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was the reputation of an enemy, he handled him with a view to 
extermination, as he might have handled some venomous beast; 
he throned him on a gibbet ; he made him a drunkard, a dastard, 
@ cannibal; he slew him, and buried him, and translated him to 
the 4 of fiends. And his public rejoiced and were glad in 
him. ey watched him at his horrid work with broad grins and 
great guffaws of laughter. They bellowed with jovial exultation 
when he si himself in ruffianism ; they cheered him on to 
the distribution of bloody noses, and broken pates, and ruined re- 
putations, much as they cheered the hero Cribb when, in the pre- 
sence of twenty thousand roaring Englishmen, he broke the jaw of 
Molyneux, the presumptuous nigger, and cov: his name and 
race with undying glory. On the modern opinion of such prac- 
tice as this (represented, it is true, only in Gillray to its fullest 
extent) there is no better commentary than the elegant 
tures of Mr. Du Maurier and the austere yet inoffensive 
gantries of Mr. John Tenniel. We do not nowadays allow 
ourselves to laugh at anybody or at anything, however ridi- 
culous in theory or in fact they happen to be. We cannot 
with propriety venture further than a well-bred smile. Gillray is 
as remote from us as Aristophanes; Rowlandson is as impossible 
as Rabelais. The “ Apotheosis of Hoche” and the Bona cari- 
catures are scarce less foreign to our mood than the Ballade de 
Villon et de la Grosse Margot. We learned decency with “ H. B.,” 
and we have ever since practised self-improvement steadily. The 

i uality of our wit is gentleness, sweetness, a polite and 
graceful affability. Mr. Du Maurier puts on evening dress to laugh 
at a Mr. Tenniel practises satire with the decorum of the 

_ Prime Minister himself. Mr. Charles Keene, perhaps the truest 
humourist of them all, plays upon the follies of the middle and 
lower classes in terms that delight the drawing-room and the 
deanery. Mr, Caldecott is a humourist for babes and sucklings 
as well as men and women. Even Mr. Pellegrini, who might have 
worked for Philipon and drawn lampoons of Persil and Thiers 
and Guizot as vindictive and daring as the terrible masks we 
owe to the genius of Honoré Daumier, is at worst no more than a 
trifle malicious. It is, Mr. Chamberlain's example notwithstand- 
ing, the golden age of the amenities. Humour and wit have 
sutlered change with everything else. What is called “ breadth” 
is impossible outside the works of Carlyle. Where Gillray was, 
and Swift and Henry Fielding, are Mr. Du Maurier and Mr. 
Henry James. What has been gained we shall presently see. 

The change, moreover, is not merely one of intention and spirit 
and general tone. It is one of matter and manner also. The old 
subjects are dead and done with, every one; the old method of 
treatment is ancient history. What fun there was in the misad- 
ventures of tiny men or the presentment of stout ladies tumbling 
disgracefully downstairs has long since evaporated into air. The 
humour that found expression in pictures of legs unutterably thin, 
and vast expanses of coat-tails, and stomachs extravagantly large, 
and noses built on the pattern of eccentric potatoes, is found humo- 
rous no more. What is wanted nowadays is neatness, grace, ele- 
gance, good-breeding, a touch of sentiment, a little understanding 
of life, a certain deferential recognition of the beauty and import- 
ance of woman, Cruikshank comes years after Gillray, and 
his good work is almost as free from the shameless savagery, the 
truculent and brutal license, that inform the etchings of that tre- 
mendous caricaturist, as the work of John Leech himself. But in 
theory at least he is already antiquated and remote. His ways are 
not as ours; his ambitions have a different direction, and his pur- 

s a different bent. To compare, for instance, his Adventures 
of Mr. Lambkin (Glasgow: David Beyce) with Mr. Caldecott’s 
commentary on Some of A’sop's Fables (Macmillan & Co.) is like 
comparing Sophia Western with Madcap Violet, or the Mayor of 
Garret with Caste, Inthe older work everything is broad, honest, 
sper tomfoolery. In the later, everything is discreet, kindly, 
a little exquisite, touched with modern refinement and the modern 
tendency to be agreeably ingenious and clever. There may be 
some interest in a detailed contrast. 

Cruikshank’s hero is short, and plump, and ungraceful. He has 
lank hair, a comic nose, and a smirk like the caricatures of Lord 
Beaconsfield. He is attired in pumps and white stockings, a 
monstrous frill, a tail-coat, short white trousers, and a blunderbuss 
hat ; and he carries a cane with a big tassel. His adventures are 
all undignified and ridiculous. He is seen going forth on conquest 
bent ; but a rival has attached a placard to him, with the inscrip- 
tion “ Going a Courting ” on it, and he assures the scorn of butcher 
boys and street arabs and a dreadful bulldog. At Blackwall, 
with a party of bachelor friends, he reclines in an easy attitude, to 
drink wine and talk of his high connexions; but the next picture 
presents him in a state of miserable intoxication, his waistcoat 
rumpled and his beauty all dejected and limp, while his friends 
look on at him with smiles, and administer brandy and soda, 
Presently he goes to a picnic, and there in a bonnet and a scarf 
snatched from one of the ladies, with a parasol held delicately on 
high, he minces about among the plates and eatables, and so, it is 
assumed, essays to make himself agreeable to the girl of his heart. 
The wretched Lambkin goes on from bad to worse. In the next 
scene he dances the polka, his arms a-kimbo, and his pumps most 
rakishly pointed ; but he foots it with so much vigour and indiscre- 
tion as to upset the footman with his tray of coffee, and thereby to 
altogether estrange his lady’s heart. Next day he seeks her in 
Kensington Gardens, among a crowd of gentlemen in tail-coats and 
blunderbuss hats, and ladies in scarves and spencers and tight 
waisted frocks, and bonnets with wonderful feathers. She is on the 
arm ofa tall cornet with moustaches, and a grin, and a neck-handker- 


chief of tremendous distinction. Lambkin thinks of suicide and 
the duello, but “cools down to a quiet supper, a melancholy 
reverie, and a warm bath at The Hummums,” and next day goes 
to the Derby, where he gets drunk on the box of a coach, and 
resolves to live and die a bachelor. A gentleman in a flowered 
waistcoat introduces him “to some highly-talented members of 
the Corps de Ballet,” ladies with slim waists, long faces, and thin 
hair in braids. Then, as Don Giovanni, he attendsa masquerade, and 
drinks porter out of pewter with Shepherdesses of the period. He 
is victimized by the Hon. D. Swindelle, who has a preposterous 
nose and a moustache like a pair of black puddings, and looks as 
if he had walked out of the pages of Widow Barnaby. With him, 
among noses of every shape and size, does Lambkin play at ee 
while young ladies in white muslin and with beautifully-braid 
locks, sit at tall pianos—faced with green silk, drawn into pleats, 
like rays, about a brazen boss in the centre—and discourse sweet 
sounds to him from quaint squat music-books. But for this 
society the innocent Lambkin has to pay dearly ; we soon behold 
him closeted with Oger and Nippers, D, Swindelle’s attorneys, and 
looking very miserable indeed. After this he engages in combat 
with the police, and is taken before the magistrate, with a very 
black eye, and tumbled hair, and his garments all but rent from 
his body. A burglar, with calves and a cropped head, stands in 
the dock at his elbow; his friends are about him, all a good deal 
the worse for wear. Then, under pictures of boxers and racehorses, 
he drowns his sorrows in the bow], and becomes, with other friends 
of his, a good, steady, amateur drunkard, till at last his cabman 
has to stick him up against his own street-door like a log of wood, 
and knock on his blunderbuss hat for him as if he were dressing a 
Guy Fawkes for the Fifth of November. Lambkin, of course, 
has soon to call in the doctor, a gentleman in black tights, whom 
he receives, among great meerschaums and poe of Taglioni and 
Elisler, in a wonderful dressing-gown and a smoking-cap like a 
tasselled muffin. Of coutse, too, he is obliged to take horrid black 
mixtures and to sit (in a nightcap) with his feet in hot water; to 
try the cold-water cure; to take milk warm from the cow; to 
resort to horse exercise and “the very great advantages of Wet 
Swaddling clothes”; and, finally, to humble himself before his 
injured mistress. As Cruikshank has drawn her—in braids, and 
flounces, with a figure and with a face of austere proportions and 
aspect—the lady is worse than the loneliness which had driven 
Lambkin to her arms. But Lambkin is perfectly happy. And 
we take leave of him in such a costume as Thackeray loyed—his 
hand upon his beautiful waistcoat, returning thanks across the 
cakes and decanters of his wedding breakfast. 

Now Mr. Caldecott is demure and sly where Cruikshank is 
boisterous and obtrusive. The Lambkin epic was published close 
on forty years ago; but its criticism of life, all obscure and 
conventional as it is, is so roundly and vigorously expressed 
as to command attention, and is moreover touched with the 
elemental quality of humour, the gross, and open, and palpable 
appropriateness which makes us love pantomimes, and roar with 
laughter at the sound of Punch’s cudgel, and the trouncings 
and towellings in Moliére and Cervantes. Mr, Caldecott’s humour 
is of another type. He works with a half-smile where Cruikshank 
appeals to you with a broad grin; he whispers where Cruikshank 
roars; he is ingenious and significant where Cruikshank is up- 
roariously explanatory. The consequence is that his meaning 
is sometimes a little recondite, and that you have to consider 
his jests before you can feel amused with them. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the “ modern instances,” in which he has 
embodied his ideas of the point of A®sop’s apologues. Thus, in 
his pretty variation on the theme of “ The Stag Looking Into the 
Water,” he shows a slim young lady at worship before her mirror, 
the contents of her workbox in wild confusion on the floor, and a 
dog’s-eared Guide to Knowledge at her feet; while in a corner- 
piece he pictures her by moonlight in the act of elopement, with a 
gentleman’s arm about her waist, and a chaise in the distance. 
The moral is that diligence and understanding are more helpful 
than beauty. But it is none of the soundest in itself; and as there 
is nothing te show that the elopement is other than “a square 
thing,” the terms in which it is conveyed are obviously imperfect. 
Still more ingenious and still more remote are the artist's com- 
mentaries on “The Eagle and the Fox,’ “The Dog and the 
Wolf,” and “The Coppersmith and his Puppy.” As these are 
not the only ones to which exception may taken, Mr. Cal- 
decott, in this part of his work, may fairly be said to have failed 
of his object. In dealing with A‘sop pure and simple—with 
birds and animals and fishes, that is to say—Mr. Caldecott is of 
course successful. All his frogs are good ; he has a capital donkey 
or two; his foxes are most of them pleasing; he has one de- 
lightful puppy: But the principal merit of his work is a merit of 
style an charm. In Cruikshank, the style is grotesque, 
the sentiment is a trifle “low down” (as Mr. Dudley Warner would 
say), the intention, albeit good-humoured, is rather ruflianly. But 
the matter is sound and lasting, and the expression is vigorous 
and effective. 


NONAGENARIANS. 


as Times is not happy in obituary articles. We all re- 
member how it treated the memory of Mr. Delane, which 
had some considerable claim to a fair space in its columns, and 
how it almost overlooked the death of Mr. Finlay. Quite recently 
it has shocked the Spectator by giving a rather too lengthy 
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biography of a most necessary and respectable officer of the law 
lately deceased. For mined mp we are not inclined to quarrel with the 
honour done to the worthy holder of the office of which Joseph de 
Maistre thought so much. Many less useful men than Mr. Marwood 
have far more said about them. For the present, however, we 
are concerned with the reflections suggested to the mind of the 
Times by the death of a gentleman about whom it might have 
written to all lengths without offending even the fastidious 
Spectator, The “ leading journal” is conscious that the late Mr. 
Collier was a very remarkable man ; but what strikes it as most 
wonderful in him was that he contrived to live to the age of 
ninety-four. It begins its article by asking, “ Pray how did he 
manage to do it?” This age “seems almost fabulous” to the 
wondering leader writer, “if one considers how active was the 
greater part of his life, and through what exciting storms he passed.” 
it has generally been supposed that steady work was rather 
favourable to length of days, and it is not known that Mr. Collier 
lived through a revolution. In other respects the article affords 
evidence that the days in which the Times was edited are past. 
At this moment it is at least dubious taste to couple Mr. Collier's 
name with that of Mr. Shapira; and there is a certain fatuity in 
the reference to the part “our columns” played in the contro- 
versy of 1859-1860. It is useless to comment on the taste of the 
Times; but one of its statements on a matter of fact suggests a 
few reflections, Rising, in its own philosophical style, from the 
particular to the general, it observes that ‘“ Centenarians are 


- generally nobodies ; and it is very rarely that they who have passed 


their ninetieth birthday have left, like Dr. Routh, and Mrs. 
Somerville, and Mr. Collier, any memory of a full and busy career.” 
Since the Times was in the humour to ray out curious observa- 
tions on life, it might have found something better to say than 
this rather inept sentence. The centenarians may pass; but the 
other nag ren might almost have been reversed. 

Nothing, indeed, could well be more encouraging for a genera- 
tion which has bought so many editions of the works of Mr. Smiles 
than the high average of age attained by the men who have behind 
them the memory “of a full and busy career.” We must 
not go too far back for examples of great longevity. The men of 
the middle ages and the sixteenth century grew old quickly. Now 
and then one of them who had passed his life in the Church or in 
civil em loyments attained to a great age, and there is a curious 
group of French men of letters in the fourteenth century, with 
Deschamps and Machault at their head, who all reached a great age. 
Sir Francis Walsingham was eighty-nine when he died, but his 
contemporaries called themselves old at fifty. The active careers of 
those times were generally spent in the camp, and military service 
must have used men up very quickly when sanitary precautions 
were unheard of and there was no Commissariat, or next to none. 
Anne de Montmoreney, the Constable of France, who was able to 
ride and to wear his armour when over seventy, was considered a 
prodigy. Most soldiers—and nearly all men were soldiers then— 
found themselves broken down by disease at fifty-seven, like 
Brissac, or compelled to retire by old age at fifty-eight, like 
Guillaume de Rochechouart. The sixteenth century, however, 
affords some striking examples of men who assuredly had an active 
career enough, and who yet lived almost as long as Dr. Routh or 
Mr. Collier, Michael Angelo did not indeed pass his “ ninetieth 
birthday "—to keep to the limit set by the 7%mes—but he came 
within a measurable distance of it. As he was born on the 
6th of March in 1475, and lived until the 17th of February, 
1564, it would be pedantry to refuse to rank him among the 
men who have attained the age of ninety. Titian was older 
when he died. In the following century the number of men 
who showed an equal tenacity of life was even greater. England 

roduced at least three. Sir John Maynard, like Michael Angelo, 
ied just before reaching ninety. His life, which extended 
from the very beginning of the seventeenth century until 1690, 
was a very active one, and he had certainly in the course of it 
seen storms of a highly exciting kind. His contemporary, Thomas 
Hobbes, the philosopher, lived even longer. He was born in 1588, 
and died in 1679, and was therefore ninety-one at the time of his 
death, On the supposition that a peaceful life helps a man to 
attain a great age the longest liver of these two should have been 
Maynard, who was always on the victorious side in the Civil 
Wars, or at least belonged to a party which was strong enough to 
make terms. He probably sutlered nothing much worse in the 
course of his career than the ful! from his horse on the occasion of 
the entry of Charles II. into London at the Restoration, which 
is reported by Pepys with a» certain malignity. Hobbes, who 
was a Royalist, had to suffer the troubles of exile. Another 
Englishman of that vigorous generation attained to the same 
age as the author of Leviathan. Sir Christopher Wren was 
born in 1632, and did not die till 1723. France also could 
show nonagenarians at the same time who have left a good 
record behind them, “Huet, cet évéque d’Avranche qui pour 
la Bible toujours penche,” lived to the age of ninety-one. 
His dates—1630-1721—correspond almost exactly with those of 
Sir Christopher Wren. But what shall be said of Fontenelle 
(Bernard le Bovier de), who, “extenué de vieillesse mais aussi 
spirituel que jamais, mourut le 11 Janvier 1757 & l'ige de cent 
ans moins un mois uniquement, parce qu'il fallait mourir”? 
Never did any man illustrate the truth of La Rochefoucauld’s 
maxim more completely, and yet his life was busy enough, and he 
did not live in ful times. How long Marshal Schomberg 
might have lived if he had not led a charge at the Boyne it is im- 
possible to say; but a man who was still capable of active service 


ae 


when over eighty would probably have attained to the years of 
Fontenelle. It is pleasing to reflect that, as we approach our 
own time, the number of nonagenarians among distinguished 
men increases considerably. The leaders in the American Re- 
volution were generally long-lived men. Franklin and Jefferson 
both lived well beyond eighty, but their friend John Adams 
absolutely attained the age of ninety-one. He was born in 
1735, and died in 1826. Our own time would have afforded 
the Times half a dozen names to put beside those of Dr. 
Routh and Mrs. Somerville. Samuel Rogers is at least as well 
known as either of them. The Times at least should re- 
member Lord Brougham. It is only a few years since Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe died at nearly the same age as Mr. 
Collier. The American poet Bryant, though he did indulge in 
poetic meditations among the tombs in his hot youth, contrived 
to inhabit the green earth till he was past ninety. Radetzky, the 
Austrian general, was nearly that age when he crushed the Italian 
risings in 1848, and he his ninetieth birthday before he 
died, leaving the memory of a very “full and busy career.” Eng- 
lish naval men will justly put in for Sir George Sartorius. There 
is at least one living writer of distinction who is over ninety— 
Leopold von Ranke, the historian. ‘The list of men who have 
lived laborious days and yet lived through three whole generations 
might easily be further increased ; but the examples given show 
sufliciently that neither Mr. Collier nor General Sabine, who also 
was ninety-four when he died the other day, are by any means 
we exceptions as the writer in the Times seems to 
think. 

It is possibly puerile to inquire into the causes which have 
enabled these persons to live so long. Successive observers of the 
calibre of Mr, Darwin might have found out why Marlborough was 
in his dotage at seventy, and why Radetzky was capable of leading 
armies when ten years older. To judge from what is said, perhaps. 
unjustly, of Fontenelle, who lived longest of all, and ought there- 
fore to be the best example, it would appear that the explanation 
has been discovered by the satirists, who attribute all human 
felicity to the possession of a hard heart and a good digestion. A 
friend has left it on record that “Il n’avait jamais pleuré; il ne 
s'était jamais mis en colére; il n’avait jamais couru ; et, comme it 
ne faisait rien par sentiment, il ne prenait point les impressions 
des autres, Il n’avait jamais interrompu personne, il écoutait 
jusqu’au bout sans rien perdre ; il n’était point pressé de parler ; et, 
si vous l'aviez accusé, il aurait écouté tout le jour sans rien dire.” 
He boasted that he had never laughed. Such a man was likely to 
wear to the utmost limit of human life, But the explanation 
which is held good for Fontenelle does not answer for all the 
others, and it is fair to remember that Fontenelle’s sharp sayings 
made him enduring enemies, while his good-natured deeds made but 
oblivious friends. The feelings of Sir Christopher Wren can never 
have given him much trouble, and Hobbes was a placid person, who 
indulged in a moderate taste for tennis ; but it cannot be said that 
Michael Angelo had never wept, still less that he had never been 
angry. On the whole, the most plausible moral and the most con- 
soling which can be drawn from the long lives of famous men is, 
that great intellect is generally found combined with great phy- 
sical strength, 


THE REDUCTION IN THE BANK-RATE, 


HE course of the money market this summer has been very 
abnormal, Ordinarily it is found that the rate of interest 
payable for the use of capital in the short-loan market is less in 
the summer than either in the seed-time or the harvest-time. 
This is so because in agricultural countries the activity of trade is 
greatest in the spring and the autumn, and consequently there is 
the greatest demand then for the loan of capital, And now so 
closely connected are the money markets of all the world that even 
in a country like England, where agriculture is no more than the 
first amongst several great industries, the effect is as strongly felt 
as in the purely agricultural communities, The rise in the value 
of money, to use a well-known bankers’ phrase, is generally 
test in the autumn, but it does not begin at quite the same date 

in the several countries affected. In Europe, tor example, it is 
felt somewhat earlier in Germany than in France, and in France 
than with ourselves; while in the United States there are two 
autumnal movements. The first begins in the latter part of 
August, and ends in October; the second sets in in December, 
and ends in January; there being, in fact, two harvest seasons, 
one for grain and one for cotton. Climate is, of course, the © 
rincipal cause of this difference; but peculiarities of banking 
aws and of commercial habits also have their influence. With 
ourselves, for instance, when farmers are obliged to employ 
more labourers than usual and at higher wages, so as to get in 
their harvest while the weather is favourable, they obtain the 
means of doing so either by borrowing from the banks or by 
drawing upon their deposits with their bankers; and the sums 
they need are usually advanced in bank-notes, But as banks can- 
not increase theif note circulation above a specified amount with- 
out increasing the gold they hold as security for their circulation, 
the banks have to obtain additional gold from the Bank of England, 
Thus, in the last resort, it is the Bank of England which supplies 
to the farmers the additional capital they need, and consequently 
the activity of the rural districts reflects itself in the Bank rate of 
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discount. Again, it is customary in Scotland to make a large 
number of payments at what are called “term times”—that is, 
in the months of May and November. These large payments for 
Tent, wages, and many other things cause a large expansion of 
the note circulation in Scotland, and the banks, fo meet the 
demand, are forced to draw upon their deposits with the Bank of 
England for gold. Here, again, this peculiar custom of Scotland re- 
flects itself in the weekly seturns published by the Bank of England. 
The movements that we have referred to in the money market 
are most easily traced in countries where banking is highly deve- 
loped, but they occur wherever there is pendhers industry ; with 
this difference, however, that in very backward communities the 
village usurer to some extent takes the place of the bank. But 
while it is thus generally found that the rate of interest payable 
for the use of capital in the short-loan market is lower in the 
summer than either in the spring or the autumn, it has been other- 
wise this year. The Directors of the Bank of England reduced their 
rate of discount from 5 Ved cent. to 4 percent. in January, from 4 per 
cent. to 3} percent. in February, and from 34 per cent. to 3 per cent. 
in March ; but in May they raised their rate of discount again to 
4 per cent., and they kept it at that figure until last week, when 
they once more lowered it to 3} per cent. Thus we have seen this 
year the value of money falling persistently in the spring, rising 
steadily in the summer, and falling again at the beginning of the 
autumn, 

The explanation of this curious departure from the ordinary 
course of the money market is to be found partly in the economic 
history of the United States, and partly in a mistake made by the 
Directors of the Bank of England. Owing toa long succession of good 
harvestsin the United States and bad harvests in Europe, the capital- 
ists of Europe have for some years back owed exceptionally large 
sums to the capitalists of the United States, and the latter have 
chosen to take payment in gold because they found that the most 
profitable course. The United States at the beginning of 1879 
resumed specie payments, and they have since been largely in- 
creasing their gold currency ; and consequently American capitalists 
who were owed large sums in Europe found it profitable to take 
po een in gold. In doing this there were immense sums with- 

rawn from the Banks of England, France, Germany, and Holland, 
but chiefly from the Banks of England and France. The Bank of 
France was able to recover the larger part of its losses in conse- 
quence of the panic that occurred a year and a half ago, for the 
rate of discount in Paris then rose so high that gold was sent from 
all quarters to Paris to earn the high interest there payable. And 
the Bank of France, having once got possession of the gold, has 
since been careful to keep it. But the Bank of England was un- 
able to recover its losses. This being so, its true policy at the 
beginning of this year would have been to have kept its rate of 
discount as high as it could. As we have already explained, there 
is usually a demand fcr loanable capital on the part of the agri- 
cultural countries in the spring, and therefore there is always a 
probability that the United States will take gold from London 
when the rate of discount here falls low. But although this fact 
is well known, the Directors of the Bank of England, as stated 
above, reduced their rate of discount by successive steps during 
January, February, and March from 5 to 3 per cent. The 
result was that a considerable amount of gold was taken from the 
Bank of England, both for New York and for Holland. Then the 
Bank of England Directors found it necessary to retrace their 
steps, and they raised their rate of discount to 4 per ceut., keeping 
it, as we have said, at that level until last week. The result has 
been that they have drawn a considerable amount of gold from 
other countries, and now find themselves strong enough to lower 
their rate of discount again. They kept the value of money, in 
fact, ome | high in London during the summer, when it is 
usually low all over the world, and therefore gold was sent to 
London, where it could be employed more protitably than else- 
where. The question now is whether the Directors of the Bank of 
England have made a mistake similar to that made by them in the 
spring. As already pointed out, we are now entering upon the 
season when the value of money is usually highest. The rise, as 
already stated, is first felt by the agricultural countries, and con- 
sequently the rate of interest ascends in those countries earlier than 
here with us. But, as London is the banking centre of the world, 
when loanable capital is required abroad the first place looked to 
for a supply is London; and therefore, if there should be a sudden 
increase in the demand for loanable capital abroad, it is certain that 
the effect will be felt in London. It is } pene therefore, that gold 
may be taken from the Bank of England, as it was in the spring, and 
that the Directors of the Bank of England may have to retrace 
their steps as they had to do then. It may at once be said that 
there is no danger of any considerable demand arising in Europe. 
The value of money all over the Continent is little higher than it 
is here in England, and as trade is slack, and speculation for the 
moment dormant, there is little probability that that value will go 
up sufficiently to withdraw gold from London. There will be, of 
course, an increase in the demand for agricultural oem as 
there always is at this season, but the increase will not be sufficient 
to affect the London money market at a time when trade is dull 
and speculation oo. The only country at all in a position 
to take so much gold from the Bank of England as would affect 
the money market here is the United States. 

It is always extremely difficult to forecast the American money 
market, partly because of the immense extent of the Union, pete 
because of the influences exercised by speculators in New York, and 


partly also because of the curious American banking law, and the 


way in which it is affected by the rapid reduction of debt. Still, so 
far as one may venture to form an opinion, there does not seem much 
likelihood of such a demand for loanable capital arising in the 
United States as will lead to a large export of gold from Europe. 
That there will be some export of gold from Europe to the United 
States may be expected; already, indeed, there have been small 
sums sent from Paris to New York, and doubtless there will also 
be small sums sent from London to New York. But it does not 
seem probable at present that the amount taken will seriously incon- 
venience the London money market. Within the past few years 
the imports of gold into the United States have exceeded the 
exports of gold about 40 millions sterling, and at the same 
time all the gold raised from the American mines has been re- 
tained at home. In addition to the 40 millions sterling, therefore, 
about eight years’ production of the American mines has been 
retained at home. And besides this, silver has been coined at the 
rate of nearly four millions sterling a year. In this way the 
additions made to the money of the United States have been 
enormous; and there has been no reduction of the paper cur- 
rency—that is to say, either of the bank-notes or of the uw 

notes, commonly cailed greenbacks. The whole of the gold an 

silver coined since 1879 has been a clear addition to the curren 

existing before that year. In the nature of things, therefore, it is 
to be assumed that the currency of the United States is now as 
large as the country requires, Moreover, it is to be borne 
in mind that a check has been given to railway-building in 
the United States which has thrown large numbers of work- 
people out of employment, and has tended to reduce the rate 
of wages. During the past few years railways were being con- 


structed at an excessively rapid rate in the extreme western and | 


southern parts of the Union; in districts, that is, which were only 
just being opened up, and where there were scarcely any banks, 
and few towns, worth the name. The contractors, therefore, had 
to take coin and notes from the older parts of the Union, and send 
them away to these distant territories to pay the workpeople. 
The cash remained long in these out-of-the-way places, because 
of the little communication that was existing between them and 
the older parts of the Union. Now a considerable stoppage of 
railway-building has put an end to this withdrawal of money from 
New York and the other great towns, and consequently there is 
not the great demand that there was in previous years upon 
the currency. Thus, while additions have continued to be 
made to the currency, the demands upon it have been de- 
creasing. And, furthermore, it is not to be lost sight of that 
the check to railway-building has injuriously affected the iron 
trade, and has led to the closing of large numbers of iron- 
works. In this way, agai, there is less demand for currency to 

wages, And, what is not less important, there is also less 
demand by speculators and merchants for loans from the banks to 
carry on their speculations and enterprises. Altogether, then, it 
would seem reasonable to conclude that the demand for the use 
of loanable capital in the United States is considerably less this 
autumn than in the past few autumns, and consequently that the 
great outflow of money from New York to the interior will be less, 
But if this is so, it would seem to follow that the money market 
in New York will be much calmer than it has been in the past 
few years, and therefore that there will not be the need for taking 
gold from Europe to New York. If so, there is little danger that 
there will be such a drain upon the Bank of England as will 
compel the Directors to retrace their steps. 


RACING AT DONCASTER, 


\ ITH a dull card and the prospects of an uninteresting St. 
Leger on the morrow, race-goers scarcely felt in the best of 
spirits on the morning of the opening day of the late Doncaster 
Meeting. Yet the sport began with a very fine race for the Fitz- 
William Stakes, between Whitebine, who was the first favourite 
and Archer’s mount, and Perdita II., who was ridden by Freeman, 
The running was made by Perdita II., and she led very easily until 
she was within a quarter of a mile of the winning-post, when 
Archer began to creep up with Whitebine. At the distance 
Perdita II. was caught by Whitebine, but both horses were about 
equally exhausted, and although Archer managed to make White- 
bine struggle home a neck in advance of Perdita II., it was all he 
could do, nor can there be much doubt that the race was won by the 
riding. Seven horses came out for the Great Yorkshire Handica 
and Duke of Albany, who had not won a race this year, was 
first favourite. The second favourite was Vista, the winner of the 
Great Metropolitan Stakes at Epsom, and Lizzie and Sprinkell 
neither of whom had won a race this year, were about equal 
candidates for the post of third favourite. Duke of Albany 
was beaten five furlongs from home, and as they came into 
the straight Lizzie was leading, accompanied by Vista and Ben 
Alder. Soon, however, Vista passed her, and took the lead 
with so much ease that it was evident she had the race 
completely at her a. Barrett then eased Ben Alder, and 
Loates, who was riding Vista, took a pull at his filly between the 
distance and the winning-post ; little White, on the —— 
kept on riding as hard as he could on Lizzie, and almost caught 
Vista within a few strides of the winning-post. As soon as Loates 
saw his danger, he tried to rouse up Vista again from a canter into 
a gallop, but a horse cannot be pressed into full stride in a few 
yards, and although Loates was not quite caught until the winning- 
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t was , it was a very near thing, and instead of winning 
ene lengths he barely won the race by a head. 

Four two-year-olds made a poor field for the Champagne Stakes, 
but the three splendid fillies, Superba, Spring Morn, and Wild 
Thyme, more than made up in quality for what was lacking in 
ante. Superba, after losing her first race, had won six running. 

pring Morn had won two races, and had lost one when carrying 
10 lbs, extra. Wild Thyme had also lost a race when ing 
extra weight, but she had won four stakes. Each of the 
fillies was in first-rate condition, and their appearance afforded a 
great treat to lovers of horseflesh. When they galloped, the action 
of Superba most pleased the majority of the critics, but each of the 
three fillies came in for her share of admiration. The race needs 
little description. There was a capital start, and the four com- 
petitors ran together throughout the early part of the race, but 
at the distance Superba came away and won, pulling double, by 
‘three lengths from Spring Morn. The remainder of the racing 
-was of only moderate interest, and the finishes were exceedingly 
poor, with the exception of a fine struggle between Green Light 
and Traviata in the last race, the former winning, after a grand 
race, by a head, Odds of 5 to 2 had been laid on the loser. 

A hot favourite was beaten in the first race of the St. Leger 
day. Even m had been laid on Alcade ; but, after looking 
like winning at the bend, he resolutely refused to try in the 
straight, the race was won by Lord Zetland’s Prism, against 
whom 6 to 1 had been laid at the start. Polaris, the winner of 
the Sandown Derby, a race worth nearly two thousand pounds, 
had no difficulty in winning the Rufford Abbey Stakes, although 


F - a heavily weighted. The Milton Stakes, which followed 
St. 


r, was the best-contested race of the day; indeed it 
was the only race for which there was anything like a struggle at 
the finish. Ramsbury, the first favourite, was unplaced; but 
Gien Ronald, against whom 1o to 1 was laid, made the whole of 
the running, and fought gallantly against Gisela, who pressed him 
very hard at the finish, Glen Ronald won by a head, but Gisela 
t quite up to him a stride beyond the winning-post. The 
Seat Plate was a wretched affair. Only two horses—Ishmael 
and Hagioscope—ran for it, and Hagioscope broke down, allow- 
ing Ishmael to win in a canter by twenty lengths, Altogether 
the racing of the day was much in keeping with the singularly 
dull St. r. We described the St. Leger itself last week ; 
but we may observe further that seldom, if ever, has so large a 
~ rtion of the field become unsound during the race. The three 
ing favourites—a third of the entire field—-were all more or 
less lame when they were pulled up. In spite of the poorness of 
the St. Leger, and of much of the other racing, the stand receipts 
are said to have been larger on the first three days of the Doncaster 
Meeting than they had been for nine years, and on the day of the 


to have been 
sent from the racecourse. 

The most interesting race of the Thursday was the Portland 
Plate, which turned out to be a singularly happy specimen of 
handicapping. The four horses most heavily weighted went to the 
post, two of them became first and second favourites, and three of 
them passed the winning-post before any of their opponents. 
Geheimniss, who had run second to Dutch Oven for the St. Leger 
twelve months ago, was carrying 9st. 3lbs. After winning a 
couple of races this season, she had been beaten a head by Hornpipe 
for the Steward’s Cup at Goodwood, when giving him 11 lbs., 
and now the pair were to meet at even weights. Geheimniss 
was made first favourite at 2 to 1, and 9 to 2 was laid against 
Hornpipe. Another of the heavily handicapped horses was Lowland 
Chief. He had won the Royal Stakes at Epsom from a large field, 
giving Sweetbread a stoneand beating him bya neck. In theCity and 
Suburban, he had given Roysterer 24 lbs, and run within a short 
head of him. Geheimniss and Hornpipe were now to give Low- 
land Chief 7 lbs. Despair was to c the same weight as 
Hornpipe and Geheimniss. This horse had won the Wokingham 


‘Stakes at Ascot. In that race he had given 5 lbs. to Hornpipe 


and beaten him by a neck, so, now that the pair were to meet 
at even weights, it might have been expected that Despair would 
have been the better favourite. Of the lightly weighted starters the 
most fancied was the Hygeia calt, who was receiving the enormous 
-allowance of 35 lbs. from Geheimniss, as well as from Hornpipe and 
Despair. Old Sutler made the running until they were well round 
the bend, when Archer came forward on Geheimniss, while Wood 
took the second place with Hornpipe. Much about the same time 
Webb tried to come through his horses on the inside with Low- 
land Chief, but, finding this impossible, he was obliged to lose 
some ground by going round them on the outside. At the dis- 
tance Geheimniss was still leading, Hornpipe was beaten, and 
Lowland Chief was rapidly creeping up. A desperate race 
followed. Geheimniss ran gamely, but the 7 lbs, that she was giving 
to one of the fastest horses in England over six furlongs told upon 
her in these critical moments, and Lowland Chief just beat her 
on the post by a head. Considering that he was shut out 
at an important point of the race, Webb's riding was wonder- 
fully brillian t, patient, and determined, Ten two-year-olds came 
out for the Rous Plate. Lord Byron had shown — good 
form, but he had not been doing well lately, and he was heavily 
meng Wild Shot had won three races without once getting 

ten, and Cormeille had also run very well, but the first 
favourite had never run in public before. This was Lambkin, a 
bay colt by Camballo out of Mint Sauce, with plenty of size, 
length, and power; who held a prominent position throughout the 


8. 

Only two horses opposed Border Minstrel for the Doncaster 
Stakes on the Friday; and if it had not been for the 1oo/. given 
for the second in the race they might as well have stayed in their 
stables. Twenty-one two-year-olds came out for the Prince of 
Wales’s Nursery Plate ; but although the Duke of Portland’s St. 
Simon was giving weight to everything in the race—as much as 
3st. in several cases and 4]bs. more in one—he was made first 
favourite at 11 to 8. Coming away at the distance he won in a 
canter by eight lengths, and Iambic, another colt belonging to the 
Duke of Portland, ran second. Considering the weight he was 
carrying this was a grand performance en the part of St. Simon, 
and it is more than ever to be regretted that he will not take a 
in the principal races of next year. Britomartis won the Park 
Stakes so easily from Bonny Jean and Lilac that many people 
thought she might have had a chance of winning the St. Leger if 
she had been allowed to start for it, Thebais walked over for the 
Doncaster Cup. Never since its institution fifty-eight years ago 
had there been a walk over for this race before. There was another 
walk over for the. Wentworth Stakes; a Private Sweepstakes fell 
through; and - five races were run during theday. Through- 
out the whole of the racing during the meeting the weather was 
all that could be wished ; the attendance was good; and, although 
the sport was below the average, the Doncaster week passed off 
pleasantly. 

he Doncaster Meeting is almost as much celebrated for its 
sales of yearlings as for its racing. Of late years these sales have 
been overstocked, and those who are concerned in the racing 
have not time to attend properly to auctions on such a large scale, 
On the Tuesday morning the sales were a great failure; and, ac- 
cording to the Sportsman, only twenty-four of the fifty-six year- 
lings offered were sold. ‘Ten yearlings sold by Mr. Gretton 
realized the wretched av of 43 guineaseach. Three yearli 
out of four that were sold from another stud brought in exactly 
25 guineas apiece. The highest price given during the day was 
270 ga, and that was for a colt that would have fetched 
double the money at some sales. There was a great improvement 
in the prices on the morning of the St. Leger, although no very 
sensational sums were given for single yearlings, 800 guineas being 
the highest figure reached by one lot. Lord Scarborough’s year- 
lings were much admired, and sold well. They were all by Sil- 
vester or Strathconan, except one filly by See-Saw. Mr. Savile’s 
also brought good prices, and probably fetched all they were worth. 
It was the general opinion, however, that several good yearlings 
were very cheaply bought in the course of the morning. On 
Thursday morning a large enough price was obtained for a yearling 
to satisfy the most avaricious of breeders. This was 2,550 guineas, 
which was given for Coiner, a bay colt by Hermit out of Crucible 
—Goldfield’s dam. On the other hand, a dozen useful yearlings by 
Lowlander, bred by Mr. Constable, went for very low prices. 
With the exception of Coiner, no Foarling throughout the morning 
fetched more than 650 guineas, The yearlings sold on the we 
did not, as a rule, bring in high prices, but those from the Bli 
Bonny Stud averaged over 300 guineas each—one of them, a colt 
by Beauclerc out of The Pearl, making 1,250 guineas, Nothing 
else realized a higher price than 500 guineas, Breeders, with two 
or three exceptions, will hardly lok back on the late sales at 
Doncaster It is om as a 

neral rule, breeding thoro reds does not pay; but, i 
dabble in they ‘will find it less to 
ie p Ng to train them, and less ruinous to train than to 

m. 


REVIEWS. 


CALENDAR OF TREASURY PAPERS, 1714-1719." 


T HE smooth accomplishment of the change of dynasty which 
followed upon the death of good Queen Anne has been very 
generally regarded as one of the most striking instances of a 
species of anti-climax not altogether uncommon in political history. 
As a matter of course, however, there was considerably more dis- 
turbance a little below the surface than was immediately apparent ; 
and the agitation was anything but confined to the sanguine rather 
than daring players who had tlattered themselves with the notion 
that the situation was in their hands. Nor were many months 
destined to elapse before the outbreak of a rebellion wearing at 
first a sufficiently serious aspect revived the hopes which had 
suffered so contemptible a collapse. At the present day no doubt 
remains but that for many years after 1715 the new dynasty’s 
tenure of the throne was the reverse of secure. And, tho 

King George was shrewd enough to stick to the Whigs, yet 

had his preferences, and they had their divisions, It is noted by 
the editor of the volume before us that during the five years and 
five months with which it is concerned, the composition of the 
Treasury Board was six times changed ; nor was it till the year 
following—the South Sea year—that the Ministry at large was once 


* Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1714-1719, preserved in the Public 
Record Office. Crarared by Joseph Redington, eq., one cf the Assistant 
Keepers of the Public Records. Published under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. 1883. - 
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ennveiiianed te the only way which could have enabled it to 
weather the approaching storm, 


Of such a period hardly any remains can be deemed absolutely 
superfluous material for the student; and the new volume of 
Treasury Papers belonging to it is to our mind the most interesting 
which has yet ap of this division of the series. No doubt 
Mr. Redington’s labours are confined to a narrower range of 
materials is covered by the State Papers, but he has himself 
observed on a former occasion that, although the Treasury Papers 
“ relate to one department only, it was of all others the one which 
‘was continually brought into communication with almost every 
other.” This remark is abundantly illustrated by Mr. Redington’s 
new volume, which contains interesting incidental information 
on the commercial and colonial, as well as on the military, 
and even the religious, history of the times of which it treats. 
Thus, in August 1718, we have a noteworthy summary of “an 
account of that - of Newfoundland pac | France to the 
Crown of Great Britain by the late Treaty of Peace”; and, at 
a date earlier by about three years, the curious petition of the 
Royal African ompany, craving from the Crown a maintenance 
of the monopoly of the Company in the districts whence it formerly 
excluded competition with so complete a success, “The happy 
effect of this was the cheapness of negroes, for they bought negroes 
cheap in Africa, and sold them cheap in the plantationsin America, 
which cheapness of negroes was the very foundation that 
caused such an i vement and growth of the sugar plantations 
by the negroes’ labour, improvements in trade, Xc., so that the 
platation business became the most flourishing and valuable 

ch of the whole British trade.” In ecclesiastical affairs, again, 
some new particulars may be gleaned from these pages as to the 
active support given by the last of our Stuart sovereigns to Protes- 
tantism a » whether it was in direct connexion or merely in a 
general relation of sympathy with the Church of England. To besure, 
money subscriptions do not constitute a policy, but it was a matter 
of some historical significance that Queen Anne should give an 
annual pension of 355/. ‘ to the ministers and schoolmasters in the 
valleys of Piedmont and to the Vaudois established in some places 
of Germany”; while it amounted to a standing defiance that she 
should continue the 15,0001. a year granted by King William to 
the French Protestant refugees. Of the dolorous story of the 
Pgs Palatines” this volume contains the humiliating sequel. 

e do not, by the way, understand the reference in Mr, Redington’s 

reface to “ 200 more Wirtembergers and Palatines” sent to 

tterdam on their way home again, “at a cost of 10s. a head 
and 10s, more on their arrival.” So far as we can make out, none 
of these unlucky emigrants whom Lord Galway had expected to 
find useful “ towards improving the manufactures and strengtheni 
er Protestant interest in Ireland” had ever been sent back 
ore. 

Various as are the matters treated or touched upon in the 
Papers summarized in this volume, yet there is spread over its 
contents the characteristic hue of an age of transition or imperfect 
settlement. The writers of many of these letters seem to be 
certain neither of themselves nor of their neighbours, and the eager 
desire for money in hand which pervades the series plainly attests 
a general acceptance of the maxim that for making things safe 
there is no time like the present. No doubt a collection of Treas 
Papers lends itself with special readiness to the production of su 
an impression. And, to whatever cause the result may be 
attributable, it must be allowed that at the time of the accession 
of King George I. the outstanding claims upon the Treasury were 
exceedingly numerous, and that in the new reign their settlement 
was by no means precipitated. Foremost in pressing more or less 
that branch the public service which 
is usually of grievances—perha because it is, 
as a rule, unable to air them cine the eri. The reigns o 
William and Anne were in some respects the heyday of English 
diplomacy, and the hero of their greatest triumphs, Marlborough, 
was ly less successful in this field of activity than as 
# general, His services were not left unpaid or half paid ; but 
lesser diplomatists were frequently less fortunate. Thus “ Henry 
Newton, LL.D., late Envoy Extraordinary to the Great Duke of 
Tuscany and the — of Genoa,” complains, in August 1714, 
that he could little have expected after this distance of time, and 
his long and faithful service, to have to apply for his arrears 
amounting to 2,000/. It does not appear whether the refusal of 
My Lords in March 1715 to grant the learned Envoy anything 
“beyond the regulation a)lowance” broke him down; but in the 
same or in the —— year (the document is undated) the 
daughters of Sir Henry Newton, Knt., deceased, Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty, renew the claim in their own names. 
Mr. Molesworth, Envoy to Florence and Genoa by Lord 
Godolphin’s appointment, urges a grievance as to the docking of 
his salary, another as to the curtailment of his functions, and a 
third as to the “ failure of money from the Treasury for near four 
years,” during which he had to make payments on the public 
account, and to take up money at great interest on his own. Mr. 
Edward Wortley, at Constantinople, the memory of whose mission 
survives in the world of letters, if not in that of politics, merely 
expresses a modest hope for the payment of his “ extraordinaries.” 
The name of a Captain Paddon, who cannot get paid 1,200/. odd 
disbursed by him in Morocco, where he succeeded in “making a 
perpetual peace,” besides bringing away sixty-nine captives, flits 
through these pages with depressing frequency. On the other 
hand, an important personage, such as the Earl of Manchester, sues 
for more than 8,000/., being the arrears of a pension of 1,500/. a 


a, granted him 4 Queen Anne for his services as Ambassador 
traordinary to Vienna and Venice. The troubles of Matthew 
Prior were of course sui generis; and there is something charac- 
teristic in the way in which, so soon as he has received and read 
his letters of revocation from Paris, he “ sits down to write’a 
dunning letter to the Earl” of Halifax as First Commissioner 
of the Treasury, “to make His Majesty’s commands practi- 
cable.” This can only be done by the “ extraordinaries” for which 
he has made himself responsible at Paris being paid before his 
return to London, where otherwise he is sure to be arrested. As 
is known, Prior was, after his arrival in London, placed in custody 
on charges of greater importance than a money debt; and in a 
later page of this volume appears the little bill of the House of 
Commons officer in connexion with his detention, amounting to 
the very table sum of 5177. How, by the way, if Prior was 
in the custody of the Serjeant-at-arms from June 17th, 1715, to 
June 26th, 1716 (see p. 375), could he have written from Paris 
about his recall on January 11th, 1716 (see p. 186)? The letter 
is dated 1715, but placed at the beginning of 1716 by Mr. Redi 
ton, who appears to have overlooked the fact that Prior, being in 
France, probably dated his letter in the French instead of the 
English fashion. Of course it was in 1715 that Prior quitted 
Paris and that Bolingbroke arrived there. The volume before us 
has less to say about “ Henry” than about “ Matt.”; indeed we 
have not noticed the name of the former, except in the reference to 
the petition of his heroic and much misrepresented first wife. 

As already observed, the pressure put upon the Treasury Board 
in the early years of the Hanover réyime was far from being con- 
fined to a particular class of public servants. In the year 1717 
Lord Carnarvon, late Paymaster-General of the Forces, is still 
soliciting the settlement of his account for the money paid by his 
office for the service of the forces in Spain and Port in the 
years 1710 and 1711. Inthe same year Sir James Abercrombie 
succeeds at last in being repaid his serious outlay (which had made 
it necessary for him to “dispose of his employment”) when in 
command of Dunkirk, and afterwards in charge of the demolition of 
the fortress. Veterans of the rank and file are naturally exposed to 
worse neglect. The very Chelsea Pensioners cannot obtain their 
due; for in the early days of the new reign it appears that, 
while the officers of the Hospital have been left without their 
salaries for upwards of two years and a half, “ the out-pensioners 
suffer great hardships for want of their pay or pension-money, 
and their landlords refuse to give them any more credit, or they 
are obliged to pay as a premium one moiety of their pay to obtain 
it, whereby many are ing in the streets.” No doubt in this 
instance, as in that of the public servant who declares himself 
impoverished by the conditions of his office as Keeper of the 
Lions in the Tower, the Treasury could not take all claims for 
granted. But it is impossible to turn over the pages of this 
volume without arriving at the conclusion that in the brilliant 
epoch which left no small portion of its bill to be paid in the first 
Seouteien reign, the State was almost as hard a taskmistress 
as in the “spacious” days of great Elizabeth herself. Nor would 
it be just to lay the sg ge dl of so unfair and unseemly a 
way of procedure at the door of the system of party government, 
which has to bear the blame of more ingratitude, as well as 
of more jobbery, than it is really accountable for. Dynasties 
are rot less stony-hearted than parties where the liabilities of their 

decessors are concerned ; and, though the matter may be of 
ittle moment, there is something humiliating in the lamentation 
of the “ poor distressed widows ” of servants of the late Queen's 
Consort, who in 1718 declare that they have remained unpaid for 
three years past. It may be said that in the settling of claims 
much depends on the energy 1 
as on the nature of his petition. Not every diplomatic servant is 


f | animated by so single-minded a devotion to his own interests as 


was my Lord Strafford. Not every mili or naval officer is 
master of the stirring eloquence of Captain Francis Wivell (very 
properly distinguished in Mr. Redington’s preface), who “ hopes 
the Lords of the Treasury will order him, who is the oldest captain 
in England, a damask bed for the ‘ Fubbs,’ being for the honour of 
the nation.” The “ Fubbs” was the mysterious designation of the 
yacht commanded by Captain Wivell; but we have in. vain 
searched the pages of Campbell for an explanation of this extraor- 
dinary name. 

Mr. Redington's preface, just referred to, conveniently points out 
the principal topics of interest on which light is thrown or notice- 
able information furnished by the documents calendared in this 
volume. Among these the rebellion of 1715 will probably be con- 
sidered the most important; and, though nothing of moment is 
here added to our knowledge concerning its progress and cata- 
strophe, a distinct claim appears on the part of one Thomas Wells 
to be recognized and rewarded as its “ first discoverer.” - There 
are some curious references to the Jacobite or soi-disant Jacobite 
mobs, the gathering of which forms one of the most curious 
features of the age, and which seem at times to have shown a 
capricious cruelty in selecting the victims of their violence. 
course there are many claims on the part ef loyal adherents of the 
dynasty in its season of danger. Lord Lovat is among them in 
Scotland ; in Staffordshire the High Sheriff, Mr. Oswald Mosley, 
is awarded praise for his loyalty and zeal, and a compensation of 
50ol. for his extraordinary ex s; in Warwickshire Mr. George 
Lucy of Charleot, and bis ther justices, are at a loss how 
to reimburse the petty constables and others “concerned in 
arming and subsisting the posse” at a cost of between Sool, 
and gool. We do not know what attention may have been 


and style of the petitioner as well . 


* which occasions 60,000/. a 
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due to the complaints of Mr. William Pitt, Keeper of Newgate, 
whose furnished lodgings were overcrowded, and whose newly- 
bought beds and other furniture were ill-used by the Preston 
prisoners ; but the coolest claim in connexion with the rebellion is 
that of the Shrewsbury bookseller, John Rogers, who appears to 
have wished to escape a prosecution for selling great numbers of 
“ Partridge’s Predictions” without the obligatory stamps, on the 
ground that at the time of the troubles he had printed the 
“ Bishops’ Declaration against the Rebellion,” and divers other 
loyal tracts, Closely connected with the subject of the Jacobite 
rising, as one of its lesser contributory causes, is that of 
the dissatisfaction at the Union which continued to simmer in 
Scotland. It was inevitable that this measure should interfere 
with vested interests of different kinds, so that personal centres of 
discontent were necessarily created by it. The Duke of Douglas, 
who before the Union had enjoyed divers privileges in Scotland, 
such as the leading of the van of the army in time of war, and 
the carryirg of the crown at the opening of Parliaments, now 
saw all these privileges rendered useless; in addition to which, 
he had lost “considerable hereditary offices” and a pension of 
40ol. a year, granted him by Queen Anne, Sir Andrew Kennedy, 
“Conservator” of the privileges of the Scottish nation in the 
Netherlands, brings forward an analogous grievance. In other 
respects, too, the machinery fails to move easily; the Commis- 
sioners of Excise in Scotland repeatedly ask for a Parliamentary 
remedy against the difficulties arising in the management of their 
office, and, as to the Customs, the revenue continues to be so much 
impaired by frauds and clandestine trade that an appeal is recom- 
mended to the influence of the ministers of religion. 

Among other matters of general interest are the very curious 
reports on the outbreak of the cattle plague at the end of the year 
1714. Much information as to the shameful condition of the royal 
-_ and forests will also be found scattered through this volume. 

t we must conclude by noticing the occurrence in its pages of 
an unusually large number of names famous in literature and art. 
Addison is, of course, frequently mentioned, who gave up to office 
so much of the leisure that might have profited mankind. Sir 
Richard Steele, too, was now an oilicial—as one of the Commissioners 
for Forfeited Estates; but in his case it is sad to find his colleagues 
report that his absence, and that of an equally easy-going brother 
Commissioner, “ from their duty for two years has been a great 
hindrance to the business of the Commission, and a considerable 
detriment to the country.” Sir Isaac Newton is active at the 
Mint, and Dr. Bentley, as King’s Librarian, is characteristically 
violent in enforcing the rights of the Crown against the claims of 
the custodian of the unfortunate Cotton Library. Of architects, 
Vanbrugh still survives, and Sir Christopher Wren, who soon after 
the King’s accession had been dismissed from his office of Surveyor 
of the Works, defends himself with proper pride against charges 
of mismanagement ; “and as I am dismiss’d having worn out (by 
God’s Mercy) a long life in the Royal service, and haveing made 
some figure in the world, I hope it will be allow’d to die in peace.” 
It was the old Board, by the way, which had recommended pay- 
ment at the rate of 3/. 118.a yard to Thornhill for painting a ceiling 
at Hampton Court “ which is less than that was always allowed 
to Signor Vario for work in their opinion not so well executed.” 
Tastes change, and Verrio’s ceilings were destined to be still more 
severely criticized by Horace Walpole in the next generation. 
Another illustration of the growing activity and self-consciousness 
of English art is furnished by the 

Humble proposals for furnishing His Majesty’s closets, all the great 
offices, &c., with prints of our royal navy, docks, yards, ports, harbours, 
sea-coasts, &c., gratis, without any charge to the Government. Gentlemen 
find that 5/. will go further in good prints than sol. in indifferent painting, 
— to be spent for French, Dutch, and Italian 
frints, upon the opinion that nothing of that kind can be done well in 

gland, as little encouragement has hitherto been given to drawing and 
engraving. There have never been prints of any value done on shipping 
or sea pieces, Engravings from draughts made by the ro have met 
with general approbation. If the Government will employ him in drawing 
the Royal Navy docks, &c., or any other drawings or views, and will give 
him a pension, 200/. per annum, as they gave to the late Vandervelt, he 
will be at the charge of having his drafts engraved, and furnish His 
Majesty and all the great offices, &c., with the prints for nothing. 

In conclusion we must take occasion to remark that, though 
the method of citing papers in the Index adopted by Mr. Redington 
since his second volume may be more convenient for those who 
‘want to find a particular paper at the Office, it involves a rather 
vexatious loss of time for those who wish to use the Calendar 
only—a class of students whose interests are perhaps worth con- 
sidering. We should like to add a perfectly useless complaint, 
which is of course not addressed to the editor of this particular 
series, We do not know under what Administration it was 
determined that the Calendars should henceforth be printed on a 

ies of whitey-brown blotting-paper; but anything more awk- 
ward to handle with the most cautious of paper-knives, and more 
detestable in itself, it would be difficult to imagine. 


ALTIORA PETO.* 


tyre story is one of the most entertaining that we have met 
with fora long time. It groups together a number of very 
varied human beings, all of whom are vividly, if lightly, drawn, 


* Altiora Peto. By Laurence Oliphant, Author of “ Piccadilly,” 
Traits Travesties,” &c. London Edinburgh ; William Blackwood 
Sons. 1883. 


! and abounds in pleasant descriptions and smart sayings. The 
variety of the characters who are collected in it gives it something 
of the air of a menagerie ; but in few places can one spend an idle 
hour with more amusement and profit than in a menagerie. 
The plot of the story, if an unnatural one to start with, is worked 
out with a great deal of ingenuity, and the combined interest of 
the tale and of the actors is such that there is hardly a dull page 
in the whole book. We make this qualification because there are 
certain pages in which the characters seem to be most in 
earnest, and in which they contrive to be obscure and tedious 
without throwing a ray of light on the high topics which 
they discuss. The contrast between the halting movement of 
these pages and the assured and easy vigour of the rest of the 
book cannot fail to strike the reader at first sight. But, 
with this exception, the story is most readable and interesting 
throughout, and is one of the few which we could wish to be 
longer, and the main characters of which we should like to 
see more fully and minutely described. The outlines are drawn 
with vigour and clearness; but there is not seldom a want of 
the more detailed psychological analysis which, in this class of 
fiction, is needed to make the characters act intelligibly and 
coherently under the conditions in which the writer places them. 
It may be said, on the other hand, that the author has attained 
his end by making the reader ask for more, and this is certainly 
a result at which very few novel-writers arrive. 

The plot of the story is intricate and, considering its im- 
probability, very cleverly managed. It opens with the confessions 
of the heroine, Altiora Peto, the posthumous child of a gentleman 
who, with an obvious punning intention, has bequeathed to her a 
name which is to prove characteristic of her aspiring nature. She 
is an original, independent girl, with a turn for solving the problems 
of her life in her own way, and not letting others settle them for 
her, which — the reader interested in her throughout the book. 
The first of these problems presents itself in the person of an 
admirer, Mr. Ronald MacAlpine, who preaches agnosticism and 
wstheticism, and practises idleness and imposture, as well as any 
of his living counterparts. He is poor, and for this, as well as 
other reasons, Altiora’s family are opposed to the match. How- 
ever, it is neither the poverty nor the opposition, but the lover's 
inability on cross-examination to give a satisfactory account of 
his aims and beliefs, which causes Altiora to reject him. The 
family consists of the Baron and Baroness Grandesella, the su 

sed stepfather and stepmother of Altiora, and a certain Mr. 
Murkle, who is the Baron’s partner in the financial operations by 
which they make their living. We are next introduced to a 
party of three American women, Two of themare young Californian 
girls, the plain heiress Mattie Terrill and the poor but beautiful 
Stella Walton, Lest the former should be made love to in Europe 
for her fortune and not for herself, the two girls decide to change 
names, and, to avoid hopeless confusion, we must follow the 
author's example, and call Stella Mattie, and Mattie Stella, only 
cautioning the reader to make the needful mental correction when-— 
ever he meets with the names. The companion and chaperon of the 
two girls, Hannah Coffin, is to our mind the best drawn and most 
interesting character of the book. She is the daughter of a 
Methodist minister in New England, and an ex-schoolmistress, 
and is a type of character not easily to be found elsewhere than in 
New England. She is a woman of great practical sense, of perfect 
rectitude and integrity, and of strong but undemonstrative reli- 
gious feeling ; but added to this she has a shrewdness and caus- 
ticity and fearlessness which make her an awkward opponent for 
those who come into collision with her, blended with a mystic 
devotion to the welfare of those whom she loves, Stella, the 
beauty, is a girl gifted with all the coolness and capacity for 
taking care of herself, which is supposed to be peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the Western American woman; Mattie, her companion, 
is more commonplace. A distant cousinship between Altiora and 
some of the male actors in the book, and of one of the Californians 
with others, serves as one means to bring them all together, 
chance supplying the rest. In Paris Altiora’s party, the Califor- 
nian party, Keith Hetherington (a male counterpart of Altiora in 
aspiration and high resolve), and Bob Alderney, a good fellow 
who eventually marries Mattie, fall in with one another. Murkle, 
who has a secret hold on the Grandesellas, there declares his 
determination to marry Altiora, whose stepmother destines ber 
for a second cousin, Lord Sark, a nobleman occupied in doubtful 
speculations in the City and in making love to a pretty married 
woman, falsely supposed to be a widow, at the West End. This 
lady, Mrs. Clymer, a serpentine person, plays an important part in 
the development of the story. She is one of those beautiful, 
dubious, fascinating ladies, with a history and a mystery con- 
nected with her, whom a large class of men delight in, and 
whom nearly all women distrust and dislike, though they 
may fear to quarrel with her openly. The only difference be- 
tween her relations with Sark and with other men is that her 
passion for him grows in time too strong to allow her to do 
without him or to supplement him bya fresh adorer. His en- 
tanglement with her, and the counter-attractions in women of a 
better sort which at length make his chains hateful to him, form 
one chief interest of the book. He, too, appears in Paris, and is 
much struck by Altiora. About the same time Miss Hannah 
Coffin and Altiora meet, and the former instinctively recognizes 
in the ardent and inexperienced girl some one on whose lite she 
can have a helpful influence. Lord Sark’s heart, however, is made 
of elastic material, and can find room, along with the new feeling 
| for Altiora and the old and as yet unextinguished feeling for Mrs. 
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Clymer, for a more than friendly liking for Stella Walton. The 
plot soon gets exceedingly complicated, and becomes a kind of 
overs’ game of hide-and-seek. As Mrs. Clymer wants to keep 
Sark in the meshes of her net, and Murkle wishes to marry 
Altiora, nothing is more natural than that the two should combine 
to attain their own wicked ends. Murkle, however, is not the 
man to have only one string to his bow; and the appearance of 
the lovely and, as he imagines, immensely rich Californian prompts 
him to make her an offer of marriage. She meets a proposal 
made up of sentimentality and finance with a business-like answer, 
and, without intending to accept him, enters on a kind of 
visional half-engagement, and agrees to resume the subject when 
he shall have given a full statement of his affairs, and when she 
shall have received a satisfactory account of him from Altiora. 
Her object in returning this answer is to give Altiora a respite 
from his pursuit, backed as it is by the Grandesellas. Hereupon 
Markle proposes in due form to Altiora, and, when refused, tells 
her that, though he could force her to accept him, he will leave 
her free, provided she gives him her good word with Stella. At 
this point Altiora, perplexed by the situation in which she finds 
herself, and outraged at being forced into connexion with Mrs. 
Clymer, and asked to enter London society under her chaperonage, 
resolves, with the advice of Miss Coffin and Hetherington, on 
sudden flight, and takes refuge in a retired part of England 
with her new friends the Californians. 

The series of intrigues which now takes place cannot here be 
even indicated. The scene shifts from London to a large country 
house, and again to the quiet country village where Altiora has 
taken refuge. She and Hetherington exchange ideas, and find one 
another to be living in a congenial moral atmosphere. The latter's 
“Solution of the Problem” is set forth at considerable length, 
with the result of leaving an observant reader in the dark as to 
what the problem is, or how it is to be solved, and thus producing 
that weary sensation which forms a contrast to the lively im- 

ions which we otherwise receive from the book. “ Egotism” 
is the enemy to be conquered, and accordingly “ the love of country 
and love of family are to be set aside, in order for the evolution 
into new and higher potencies of the love either of God or 
humanity, or both”; and as a consequence “all the minor egotis- 
tical emotions, such as love of rule, love of fame, love of money, 
love of ease, must be discarded.” In direct contradiction to this 
threadbare humanitarianism, and as an instance of the old maxim 
that blood is thicker than water, the author represents old Hannah 
Coffin, who turns out to be the aunt of Altiora, as having been 
drawn to her from the first by the force of the natural ties of 
which this young prophet makes light. The ending of the whole 
matter is that Altiora and Keith Hetherington agree to marry; 
that the intrigues of Murkle and the Grandesellas are laid bare 
and frustrated; that the latter have falsely claimed their supposed 
connexion with Altiora ; that Mrs. Clymer is shown to be a mar- 
ried woman, and eliminated from a society in which she hs been 
very mischievous; that Sark is blown up in Ireland by a new 
dynamitic compound invented by the husband of this interest- 
ing lady, but gets well and marries Stella; in short, that the 
villains are all defeated and that the honest people come by their 
own. 

There is a fertility of ideas and a clearness and force of style in 
this novel which is not often to be met with in contemporary 
fiction. The story never flags, and, except when the apostolic 


_ vein is struck, the conversation is never dull. There is much in 


Altiora Peto to remind the reader of Piccadilly. In both there is 
the same constant attack—at one time serious and at another 
cynical—on the vices of society; there is the same point and 
liveliness of style, and there is on the part of some of the characters 
the same energetic reaction against the meanness and futility of 
the life by which they are surrounded. The belief that the con- 
ventional standard of right is not only a great deal lower than it 
ought to be, but that to accept a wholly different one and to live 
accordingly is both feasible and is a source of untold happiness to 
those who dare to do so, is the leading thought of both books. 
Those who can thoroughly agree with this when stated as a 
general Dp rpemie are by no means forced to accept the means 
suggested for attaining the desired end. We need not hold the 
author in any way bound by the utterances of the characters 
whom he creates ; but it is obvious that the following quotation 
from the gospel according to Mr. Keith Hetherington, who is the 
best man in the book apd the one most influenced by motives 
higher than those of the mass of people, will be of little practical 
value in the regeneration of mankind. “ For instance,” he says, “the 
sentiment called Patriotism, being perhaps the highest to which 
some can attain, and therefore a ~Ay one for them to work from, 
is an obstacle to the experimenter on the love of humanity; he 
feels that he must denationalize himself in feeling, if not in fact. 
He feels that he belongs to no country, but to the universe. So 
he next becomes conscious that all family ties conflict with the 
due development of the force he is attempting to evolve. All the 
men and women in the world become his brothers and sisters. . . . 
It is the elimination of these egotistical forces from the organism 
which is so painful.” It is by a course of experiments of this 
nature that Mr. Hetherington would qualify us to serve mankind 
in our day and generation ; but he might as well tell us to elimi- 
nate from the organism the desire of food and of sleep. Whether 
or not it is “ egotistical” to care more for those whom you know 
and are near to,and with whose needs you are practically ac- 
quainted, and whom you are able to help, t 


for persons whom | 


= have never seen or heard of, is a question which Mr. 
etherington does not discuss. But perhaps Mr. Oliphant means 
of set purpose to represent him as a person of high sentiment 
but weak power of observation and reasoning. However this may 
be, Altiora Peto is a very clever and readable book. 


A GUIDE TO DEGREES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, &c.* 


A BOOK of this kind may belong to one of two somewhat 
different classes. It may aim at being a standard book of 
reference for the general reader, who may from time to time want 
to know particulars about its subjects; or it may aim at being a 
handbook for the student who wishes to escape from the stigma 
implied in the lines — 
uack Maurus, though he never took 
either Universities, rere 

Mr. Wooton’s aim is the latter, which is the humbler and the more 
ephemeral, but also the easier and perhaps the more useful. A 
man who should undertake a ratsonné account of the Universities 
of the world would have his work cut out for him. But it is by 
no means difficult to get a sheaf of calendars and syllabuses and 
programmes, and to construct them into a more or less useful, if 
not very ambitious, book by the aid of the invaluable scissors. 
Even this task however may, like other tasks, be performed well 
or ill, The arm which has the scissors at one end may or may 
not have brains behind and above it at the other, The compiler 
has to consider the wants of his public and to adjust his materials 
to them; he has to arrive as far as possible at a uniform system 
of giving information. And if he indulges in any original comment 
at all, he becomes of course as much open to criticism as any other 
writer. 

Mr. Wooton does not seem to us fully to have appreciated what 
was required of him, In the first place his title by no means cor- 
responds to his contents. He calls his book a Guide to Degrees, 
and yet he includes in its pages a vast number of bodies and insti- 
tutions which do not give degrees in the strict sense, which do not 
give certificates, and some of which do not even endow their 
members with the singular string of capital letters dear to certain 
minds. Such bodies are the Royal Institution, the London Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching, the Glasgow Choral 
Union, and the Institute of Painters in Water Colours. Does 
anybody call himself M.L.S.E.U.T., M.G.C.U., or M.L.P.W.C. ? 
A more serious drawback than this is the extreme disproportion of 
the information given. Thus the University of Oxford fort; 

in the main text and an additional thirty of addenda, while 
ambridge receives exactly four. Mr. Wooton, though he does not 
seem to be an Oxford man, is extremely complimentary to that 
University, and acknowledges his indebtedness to its Student's 
Handbook, There is a not dissimilar handbook for Cambridge ; 
and there is also the Cambridge Calendar, containing by far the 
larger portion of the information as to University and College en- 
dowments, prizes, and institutions which Mr. Wooton gives for 
Oxford, and does not give for Cambridge. Why is the intendi 
Cantab to be cavalierly put off with a mere reference to the Calendar? 
Again, the University of Edinburgh has the enormous allowance 
of eighty pages, a full ninth of the whole book which purports to 
deal, not merely with Great Britain, but with the Continent, the 
colonies, and America. When the allowance is examined it is 
found to be largely made up of minute entries as to the innumer- 
able small bursaries, respecting which, when he comes to Glasgow, 
Mr. Wooton himself justly observes that “to give details of this 
class of benefaction would be but of limited interest.” But if the 
bursaries of Glasgow are of limited interest, why are the bursaries 
of Edinburgh of interest unlimited ? Another fault is the filling 
out of the book with whole pages of such stuff as the fol- 
lowing :— 

VI. Zootocy.—The ys facts of Structure and Development in tho 
groups named in the list following: Primates—Insectivora—Kodentia— 
Carnivora (including Pinnipedia )—Cetacea—Perissodactyla—Artiodactyla 
—Edentata—Marsupialia—Monotremata; Ratite—Carinate ; Crocodilia 
— Lacertilia — Ophidia—Chelonia — Ornithoscelida ; Anura — Urodela ; 
Dipnoi—Teleostei—Ganoidei— Holocephali (Chimera)—Selachii ; Cyclo- 
stomi—Leptocardii (Amphioxus); Appendicularie—Ascidie ; Cephalopoda 
dibranchia, tetrabranchia-—Polyplacophora (Amphomea)—Prosobranchia 
(Autocochlides) — Heteropoda (Natantia) — Opisthobranchia (Crypto- 
cochlides—Pulmonata—Lamellibranchia—Polyzoa ectoprocta, entoprocta 
—Enteropneusta ; Nemertini—Planarie—Trematoda monogenea, digenea 
—Nematoidea—Gephyraa—Rotifera ; Polychwta—Oligocheta ; Phyllopoda 
—Uladocera—Ostracoda—Copepoda Siphonostoma Cirrhipedia—Isopoda— 
Amphipoda — Stomapoda — Schizopoda — Decapoda; Insecta hexapoda, 
myriapodo — Peripatidea — Scorpionidea—Galeodea—Araneina—Acarina ; 
Xiphosura—Eurypterina ; Echinoidea—Holothuridea—Asteroidea—Crino- 
idea; Octactinie—Hexactinie ; Hydromeduse (Craspedota)—Scyphome- 
duse (Acraspeda) — Fibrospongie# — Calcispongie ; Peritricha — Hetero. 
tricha—Hypotricha—Holotricha ; 
minifera (‘Thalamophora) Ameboidea. 

The compiler of such a book ought to remember that it can never 
be a substitute for the calendars or syllabuses from which it is 
drawn, but only an introduction to them. It is intended to guide 
a doubting student to the selection of the university or college most 
suited to him, and it is extremely improbable that seeing the 
words ornithoscelida and calcispongiz printed on a page will assist 
him in forming this decision, while, when he has formed it, 
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literature about is and ornithoscelida. On the other 
hand, the information which is most valuable to a student who 
is debating his choice—information about expenses and the 
like—is given with the utmost capriciousness. In to 
Oxford and Durham. it is full and minute; in to Cam- 
bridge and Dublin it simply does not appear at Yet again, 
no attempt whatever is made for the most part to clothe the 
dry bones of official details and to give those particulars which 
the consulter of the book is most likely to demand, such as 
the of the different institutions, the circumstances of their 
founding, the class of persons by whom they are attended, and 
the like. To do all this would no doubt have involved a consider- 
able amount of headwork, of planning, and of patient inquiry; 
but then it would have been worth doing, and as for what Mr. 
Wooton has actually done we are afraid we must say that a list 
of the various institutions, with half a dozen words of description 
to each and a note of the address of the registrar, University 
bookseller, or other person from whom full information could be 
— would be in every res as useful as this bulky 
volume and very much more ul in point of handiness and 
eheapness, 

The details of the greater part of such a book as this do not lend 
themselves easily to criticism. There are a few misprints, such as 
“ Handelsgesitz,” “ Absehnitt,” &c; but, on the whole, it is very 
free from reproach in this respect. In one awful item we trust Mr. 
Wooton and not University College, Oxford, is at fault. According 
to our author one of the matriculation subjects is “the less 
7 read from Greek and Latin authors—erotic.” 
The idea of selecting the appendix of the Delphin Martial and 
similar documents as a subject wherein to examine young gentle- 
men of seventeen makes us veil our rosy blushes, and ought to 
make King Alfred turn in his grave. What could the Fellows of 
“Coll. Univ.” be thinking of? In this notice of Oxford, alone of 
all his notices, Mr. Wooton indulges in some expressions of his 
own opinion, not a few of which are very singular, and may fairly 
be passed in review. “ With regard to night hours, students ”— 
Mr. Wooton is speaking of Oxford undergraduates in lodgings— 
“ are in an absurd position by the University regulations. 
These, in a land of freemen, are a standing disgrace to the cor- 
poration, and an insult to its scholars.” This singular outburst 
refers of course to the “‘gate” system, whereby a man is (really 
in college and theoretically in lodgings) fined a smaller or greater 
éum for being out after hours. Mr. Wooton, by using this lan- 
guage about freemen and insults, puts himself almost out of the 
pale of argument. But he may be gently reminded that men are 
at least supposed to go to Oxford to work, and that they certainly 
are not very likely to work if they take their walks abroad at mid- 
night. The factis that it is hardly possible to make the status pupil- 
Jaris, if it is pupillary at all, less irksome than it is made at the 
two English Universities, Of course there is the “ freeman” 
system of France, of Scotland,and of Germany. But Mr. Wooton, 
who is good enough to say that “in those professions which re- 
= their followers to be possessed of all that appertains to the 

nished gentleman, the Oxtord graduate is justly preferred to his 
brother of London,” and who also says that “no university or 
college can surpass the University of Oxford as a valuable training 
institution for youth,” should be more consistent. It may be sus- 
ted, however, that he is one of the numerous persons who do 
not trouble themselves to give a reason for the faith that is in 
them; for, side by side with this remarkably high panegyrie on 
Oxford, where, as he points out, “classics supply [or rather did 
supply] the chief subject of study,” comes a page of the most cut- 
and-dried protest against “compelling future astronomers and 
chemists to possess an intimate acquaintance with the Greek and 
Latin tongues.” Mr. Wooton should leave this kind of claptrap 
to politicians who have a kind of dispensation for it. He is, 
indeed, not a very formidable assailant of the classics, inasmuch 
as, after saying that algebra is “an essential,” he asks “ why an 
individual should be compelled to learn what in his daily life 
will be no service whatever?” Will Mr. Wooton inform us of 
some occasions, sufficiently frequent to count, in which a know- 
ledge of algebra is of service in daily life? However, if great 
men will talk nonsense on these subjects, little men must, we 
suppose, be allowed to follow them. The advocates of classics, 
as Mr. Wooton and others ought to know, deny his major. 
They deny that the value of a subject of education varies directly 
as its daily use, They say that, on the contrary, its value depends 
entirely on its gymnastic and developing effect on the mind, and 
they urge, with the testimony of almost all experience at their 
backs, that when Lord Kimberley, after a thorough classical 
education, bought his geography and studied it, he in all proba- 
bility learnt more geography in a day than if he had been brought 
up on “modern” subjects all his youth. They may be right, and 
they may be wrong; but they must at least be proved wrong on 
their own ground. 

However, it is rather idle to argue with a writer who makes 
the extraordinary statement that “the only institution confined to 
literary men which may be said to include amongst its members 
the leading writers of the country is the Savage Club.” It would 
be difficult to discuss this remarkable assertion without personality. 
But it may be observed that it is calculated to diminish the pride of 
those members of the University of Oxford who may have been 
tempted to plume themselves on Mr. Wooton’s lavish praises of 
their mother. It may be added that among the somewhat arid 
details of the book there are glimpses of humour. Here is a détail 


a us in that light. “Opportunity will be a 
wet Saturdays for blowpipe practice by members themselves,” A 
singular vista of harmless amusement and learned leisure opens at 
this simple phrase. On the other hand, the happier Briton ma 
shudder at the vindictiveness of Austrian University law whi 
after a third plucking refuses the victim leave to take a degree in 


any University of the Empire, or to make use of a foreign diploma, 
Truly a Draconic enactment! There are not a few Englishmen 


who may rejoice that they were brought up under milder codes in 
this happy country of unlimited 


THE CHAIR OF PETER.* 


. MURPHY isaboldman. He has undertaken to comprise 

in a single octavo volume of about five hundred the 
whole history of the mas from St. Peter to Pius IX., together 
with a good deal of collateral matter, such as reflections on the 
Reformation, English and foreign, and various doctrinal and con- 
troversial discussions. And his courage appears the more remark- 
able when we find that he is not only, or chiefly, compiling a 
manual for the use of his co-religionists, who might be indis sed 
to hostile criticism, but (as his dedication “ To my fellow-subjects 
of all Christian Communions” intimates at starting) is s 
addressing himself to Protestants. He tells us indeed in his short 
preface that he has taken care to “ quote largely from Protestant 
authors,” and “to avoid uttering a word that might wound the 
feelings of” Protestants—a pledge which, so far as we have ob- 
served, it is fair to say that he has honourably kept. And the 
directly controversial aim of the volume is still more explicitly 
avowed in the Introduction, where the “unceasing warfare of 
unbelief against faith, of materialism against Christianity,” is 
alleged as “an all-sufficient reason” for writing it, and it is 
further explained that “the Romeward tendency in the bosom of 
the Anglican Church during the last half-century” makes him 
specially anxious to put before Anglicans the true view of the 
Papacy :— 

It may be useful, and certainly it appears more desirable than ever at the 

present moment, that there should be set forth a clear and explicit state- 
ment of the Catholic doctrine of the Primacy of Saint Peter and his suc- 
cessors, and of the grounds on which that doctrine is based ; together with 
a review, from a Catholic standpoint, of the Papacy in its institution, de- 
velopment, and organization, and a necessarily condensed history of the 
Temporal Power of the Popes—all brought down to the present day. 
In short, the motif of the work is not so much historical as con- 
troversial, That can indeed hardly claim to rank as a history 
which, for instance, disposes of the Council of Trent in just five 
pages, two of which moreover are occupied with a translation of 
the Profession of Faith drawn up by order of Pius IV. after the 
Council itself was over, which may be found in any Roman 
Catholic Prayer Book. We observe that a friendly critic in 
the Month, the Jesuit organ, takes a similar view of the scope of 
the book, which he compares—perhaps not without a touch of 
suppressed irony—with Mr. Allies’s really able and learned, how- 
ever one-sided, treatise on the See of Peter, as being better suited 
“for the information of the general public.” We have heard a 
clever man disclaim with some warmth any desire to write for 
“that beast, the general reader.” Without at all wishing to adopt 
this uncomplimentary language, we may admit that a writer 
whose object is, like Mr. Murphy’s, to cater for the taste of. 
“the general public” is not bound to exhibit the same minute 
research as though he were addressing a more limited class of 
professional students. But still the “ information ” he offers them 
ought to be correct as far as it goes, and all the more so because 
they will for the most part have to take it on trust, and will have 
little capacity for detecting errors. In a controversial argu- 
ment, though it be designed fora popular rather than a learned 
audience, this fidelity of statement is doubly imperative. It is 
however, as we shall presently find, precisely the quality in which 
the present work is conspicuously deficient, not, we feel sure, 
from any intention of the author to mislead, but from inadequate 
knowledge and a thoroughly uncritical habit of mind. 

Mr. Murphy, as we have already seen, lays great stress on his 
citations from Protestant authors, but they are quoted chiefly in 
support of conclusions which few competent scholars in our day 
would care to dispute, and which have no decisive controversial 
value, as e.g. that “ Peter, in the lifetime of our Lord on earth, 
held a precedency of rank, and was the first, or chief, of the 
College of Apostles,” and again that he founded the Roman 
Church, and was martyred there. It will be further conceded 
very generally, at least in argument, that the Roman See, as well 
from its apostolic origin as its central position in the imperial city, 
enjoyed from the first a certain primacy of rank in the Chure 
the exact nature and limits of which were not very carefully de- 
fined. But before this can be made a pretext for the later claims 
of supremacy, and still more of infallibility, it becomes n 
to look a little deeper into the matter, and such questions as the 
relations of Popes to General Councils in the ancient Church, 
and their appellate jurisdiction as the final judges in doc- 
trinal controversies, assume a critical importance. Mr. Murphy 
is dimly aware of this, for he has devoted one chapter to “ the 
Relations of Popes with Councils,” and another to their 
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“Appellate Jurisdiction,” but he would have shown more 

iscretion in confining himself to such comparatively safe 

meralities as that ‘Saint Irenwus, Saint Cyprian, Saint 

erome, Saint Augustine—all the Fathers—point to the Chair of 
Peter, the Apostolic See, as the centre of unity, the keystone of 
the arch of Catholic faith, the divinely constituted authority, to 
whose arbitrament all should submissively bow, whose ruling all 
should unhesitatingly accept” ; statements indeed which it is quite 
impossible to prove, and some of them not difficult to disprove, 
but for which by a judicious selection from the voluminous store- 
house of patristjc literature a plausible case might be made out. 
But Mr. Murphy has had the indiscretion to advance from vague 
generalities to particulars, and here it is easier to bring matters 
to a definite issue. Thus he tells us that Ecumenical Councils 
“were generally convened at the request, and invariably with the 
concurrence, or subsequent approval, of the Popes—such approval 
being, from the earliest period, an essential condition of their 
validity.” For this marvellous assertion—which is in every detail 
the reverse of correct—no earlier testimony is cited than that of 
Hinemar of Rheims, in 850; whose words moreover, if they 
proved anything, would prove too much, for he says “Concilia 
Apostolicz sedis jussione, et Imperiali convocatione, semper olim 
fieri consuevisse,” which is more than Mr. Murphy himself ven- 
tures to assert; the would be true to history if “ nunquam 
jussione” were substituted for “semper jussione.” The fact is 
that all the Ecumenical Councils before the division of East and 
West were convoked by the Emperors, and the Popes were not 
even consulted beforehand; nor were they always allowed to pre- 
side either personally or by deputy ; nor were the conciliar decrees, 
whether dogmatic or disciplinary, dependent for validity on Papal 
confirmation, but on the consent of the Church. When the author 
gravely assures us that “from a very early period, the sanction of 
the proceedings by the Bishop of Rome was clearly deemed indis- 
pensable, as communion with the Apostolic See was universally 
regarded as an essential condition of orthodoxy,” he makes an 
assertion, or rather two assertions, the glaring inaccuracy of which 
he might have learnt, we do not say from Janus, whose testimony he 
might decline to accept, but from Hefele’s Conciliengeschichte. We 
will add the still more recent testimony of Professor Funk, 
a member of the Catholic Theological Faculty of Tiibingen, who 
writes in the Theologische Quartalschrift, a Roman Catholic 
organ :—“ Of the evidence usually adduced in favour of the eight 
General Councils of antiquity receiving Papal confirmation nothing 
has been found that will bear the test of strict examination; on 
the contrary, we have seen that several Councils so expressed 
themselves in regard to their relation to Rome as directly to exclude 
it. I think therefore I have every reason for rejecting that theory.” 
It is quite true of course, as Mr. Murphy proceeds to state, that 
“ after the fall of the Empire, when Christian States were subject 
to many different rulers, Ecumenical Councils were necessarily 
convoked by the successor of St. Peter”; in other words the 
medizval Councils of the Latin Church, after the separation—or, 
as he would say, schism—of the East, were convoked by the un- 
— head and patriarch of Latin Christendom. 

e have no space to follow the author in detail through the 
eight General Councils of the undivided Church, but his treatment 
of the first three will amply suffice to illustrate his trustworthi- 
ness as an historical guide. At the Council of Nice we are told 
that “the primacy of the Chair of Peter was fully ized” ; 
“ it was convened by the Emperor Constantine, at the request of 
Pope Sylvester, according to some authorities,” according to 
others “by the Emperor and St. Sylvester conjointly,” and it was 
presided over by Hosius, as the Pope's deputy. For none of these 
statements can a single shred of contemporary evidence be pro- 
duced, as even Hefele, who wishes to represent Hosius as having been 
i Legate, is obliged to admit ; two Roman priests were present 
as legates of the Pope, but they did not preside; Hosius, who did 

e, was appointed by the Emperor. That “ the direct evidence” 
or the confirmation of the Nicene decrees by the Pope “is by many 
of the learned regarded as questionable, if not spurious,” Mr. 
Murphy allows. The simple fact is that the decrees, as Hefele 
says, were confirmed by Constantine; of Papal confirmation we 
have no hint till we come to some notoriously spurious documents 
of the fifth century. At the Second Ecumenical Council, of 
Coastentinnais, Mr. Murphy admits that Pope Damasus was 
present neither personally nor by deputy; Hefele says that he 
was never even invited to attend it. The Council was sum- 
moned by the Emperor Theodosius, and by his appointment 
St. Meletius of Antioch, who, as Fleury tells us, was actu- 
ally out of communion with Rome at the time, presided 
over its earlier sessions, until his death, when Gregory of 
Nazianzus succeeded him. This fact is naturally omitted by 
Mr. Murphy, but he is anxious to point out that, while Po 
Damasus approved of the dogmatic canons of Constantinople 
—of which there is no evidence, if any formal approbation is 
intended—“ he refused to confirm the remainder, especially the 
fourteenth,” which assigned to Constantinople the next rank to the 
See of Rome. He means oqpennty the third, which fixes the 
rank of eee Ys ony for there are but five genuine canons of 
the Council, and only seven, including two spurious ones often 
enumerated with them. It is true that the Popes never chose to 
acknowledge this third canon, or the 28th of Chalcedon, which 
confirmed and re-enacted it, not however avowedly as interferin 
with the rights of their own See, but as violating the rights assign 
by the sixth Nicene canon to the “pra Sees of Alexandria and 
Antioch. It is equally true, though Mr. Murphy does not say so, 


that from the first these canons became law in spite of them, and 
that from the moment of their enactment the See of Constanti- 
nople has always enjoyed the precedence then conferred upon it. 
As to the third Ecumenical Council, of Ephesus, “ the Pope, St. 
Celestine, deputed St. Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria, to preside in 
his stead.” On the contrary Cyril was deputed by the Emperor 
Theodosius, who had summoned the Council; indeed the author 
himself tells us in the next page, rightly rN, ye the Po 
“ sent two bishops and a priest from Rome, as his legates,” who 
did not preside. But another statement follows about the Council 
of Ephesus which is so amazing as alone sufficiently to settle the 
ims of the volume to be considered in any sense historical. “ It 
was on this occasion that the words, ‘ a Mary, Mother of God, 
pray for us,’ were added to the Angelical Salutation”; the only 
authority cited being that of Baronius about a thousand years 
later. Of course we have heard of this exploded fable, just as we 
have heard of the Donation of Constantine, or the story that the 
Twelve Apostles assembled in solemn conclave and each contri- 
buted one of the twelve articles of the Apostles’ Creed, cum multis 
aliis que nunc Y longum est, as the Latin Grammar hath 
it. Nay there is, or was, a children’s catechism somewhere—pro- 
bably an Irish one—which perhaps Mr. Murphy may have learnt in 
infancy, with an answer to the effect that “the first part of the 
‘ Hail Mary’ was composed by the Angel Gabriel, the second 
by St. Elizabeth, and the third by the Council of Ephesus.” t 
that such a tale should be gravely introduced by an educated writer 
into his account of the Council of Ephesus is much as though we 
were to find the wonderful adventures of Old Mother Hubbard 
introduced in sober earnest into a History of England. In point 
of fact there is no proof of “the Angelic Salutation,” or as it 
is commonly called the Angelus, being used at all as a form of 
devotion before the fourteenth century, while the addition attri- 
buted by Baronius and Mr. Murphy to the Council of Ephesus is 
not — before the sixteenth, and was first authorized by Pius V. 
in 1568. 

It may seem hardly worth while after this to discuss Mr. 
Murphy’s treatment of the “Appellate Jurisdiction of the Holy 
See,” but as the only semblance of authority for it in the early 
Church is found in the famous canons of Sardica, in 347, a word 
may be said on his reference to them. He tells us that “it 
was enacted that any bishop oun by a synod in his province 
had a right of appeal to the Bishop of Rome,” as though the 
canons recognized instead of conferring it, and adds, to clench the 
matter, that “ this was no new law, but one firmly established at 
the time.” The precise con is the fact in every particular. 
This right of ap to Rome in certain cases was entirely new, 
and was expressly proposed as a new one by Hosius in the famous 
third canon, and it is not a right of appeal to “the Bishop of 
Rome” in the abstract but to Julius, who was then Bishop of 
Rome. Moreover the Synod of Sardica was a 7 Western 
one and its canons only applied to the Western simie 
lar right of appeal is given to Constantinople for the Eastern 
Church by the ninth canon of Chalcedon. Nor was this Sardican 
regulation generally received throughout the Western Church till 
after the forged etals had come into vogue. In 419 the 
African bishops rejected this “insolent claim” in terms more 
forcible than flattering, when they wrote to Boniface I., “Non 
sumus jam istum typhum passuri.” So much for “the universal 
admission, at the time, of the supreme jurisdiction of the Pope 
to be judge, in all causes of appeal.” 

We turned with some little curiosity to the chapter on “ Pa) 
Infallibility,” which however is chiefly remarkable for the candi 
admission—which the author does not perceive to be in itself almost 
fatal—that “ until defined by the Vatican Council of 1870 Papal 
Infallibility was an open question for discussion,” and for a nervous 
anxiety to minimize to the utmost the scope of the Vatican defini- 
tion. For the rest the chapter is mostly taken up with a ——- 
monplace and feeble criticism of the four Gallican Articles of 1682, 
and a narrative of the Vatican Council based on Cardinal Manning’s 
True Story, which was examined in our columns at the time, 
Nothing whatever is alleged in the way of pane or fact which 
has not been urged and answered fifty times before during the last 
few years, nor are any of the real difficulties of the infallibilist 
dogma even touched upon. Perhaps we ought to add that in a 
previous chapter a remark of Cardinal Manning's is quoted and 
endorsed, that “ centuries of controversy have established beyond 
all doubt that the accusation against Honorius [of teaching heresy 
ex cathedrd] cannot be raised by his most ardent antagonists to 
more thana probability.” One of the most learned of living Roman 
Catholic scholars, Mr. Page Renouf, who delivered the Hibbert 
Lectures three years ago, has published a treatise which “ raises the 

e are really sorry to have been obli to speak somew 
severely of Mr. Murphy's book. He is an amiable and well- 
intentioned writer, who evidently desires to tell the truth, but 
his knowledge is shallow, acquired to all appearance from a miscel- 
laneous patchwork of unsifted extracts collected in commonplace 
books, while of the critical or historical faculty he is entirely desti- 
tute. He would do wisely to confine his literary energies for the 
future to some lighter and less dangerous subject-matter than his- 
tory; that his capacities are better suited for works of imagination 
this volume affords considerable proof. With an extract from the 
final chapter, which draws a startling picture of the practical 
working of the present Italian law of clerical conscription, we must 
conclude :— 

And what is the purport of this law? That every ecclesiastic up to the 
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age of forty, whether he be curate, parish priest, canon, or even bishop, no 
matter what his dignity, may be taken —, from his Church, his parish, 
his diocese, clothed in military uniform, and incorporated in a regiment. 
Again: At the moment of commencing his ecclesiastical studies, and 
his preparation for the sacred miuistry, the young aspirant to the priest- 
head, having attained his eighteenth year, is obliged to quit the seminary, 
and to go, for three zen, to the barrack or the regiment; and there he 
leads the life of a soldier, in the common barrack-room ; and this continu- 
ously ; the result being that at least seventy per cent. of the students lose 


their vocation. 
Having served his three during which he is fully exercised in drill 


and manceuvres, he is a soldier up to the age of forty : and, in time of war, 
po so student or priest, he is liable to be called out, to serve in the 
ranks. 

. By the law of 1871, it was provided that ecclesiastics should be eee. 
by preference, in hospital and ambulance duties; but this provision Was 
rejected by a vote, and so excluded from the law of 1875. However, in 
practice, priests serving as soldiers, are employed in the hospitals, or in 
some writing office. 

In Italian cities, it is not an uncommon occurrence, that a young soldier 
in uniform is seen entering the sacristy of a church, and coming out again, 
in a few minutes, in vestments, to celebrate Mass, and, having thus satis- 
fied his devotion, resuming his military garb, and returning to his 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS AND PHRASES.* 


HERE is no end to the making of Dictionaries, nor, one sup- 
poses, to the demand for them, which is in one sense satisfac- 
tory, inasmuch as it illustrates the great and growing thirst for 
knowledge. Whatis stranger than the demand is the fact that the 
manufacture of the amatestel in request can always be undertaken by 
| tao good and competent scholars. Thus Mr. Percy Smith in 
the compilation of this Glossary of Terms and Phrases gets assist- 
ance from Sir George Cox, Mr.O. A. Fennell, Colonel Paterson, Pro- 
fessor Twisden, and others. We have been accustomed to look 
upon the pe of a dictionary as the most laborious and the least 
delightful of undertakings ; but there must be some hidden charm, 
some secret and unknown joy, in the setting down and description 
of a word which is not known to those who have never made a 
dictionary. In this case it cannot be the philologist’s delight in 
hunting out the root, origin, and formation of a word; nor the 
pleasure of finding that a rival lexicographer has neglected one or 
two obscure uses of a word; nor the addition of a new word; nor 
the discovery of local, provincial, or American uses; nor the joy 
of tracing a word through literature to its earliest appearance ; 
nor that of finding a word last seen in Lydgate or Skelton walk- 
ing abroad in Connecticut or Maryland; nor, in fact, any of 
the distractions which may be supposed to lighten the labours 
of an ordinary dictionary-maker. We may be entirely mistaken ; 
there may be in the work of compiling a Glossary of Terms and 
Phrases joys of which we know not; but we should suspect before- 
hand that the editor of such a work would be continually haunted 
with the terror of nightmare lest important omissions should be 
discovered to mar the completeness of the whole. 

How, indeed, can it ever be called complete? The editor pro- 
posed, he tells us, at the outset, to bring together such words, 
expressions, quotations, &c., English or other, “as are among the 
more uncommon in current literature, and require, not for the 
scientific, but for the ordinary, reader, explanations, for the want 
of which the meaning of a sentence or a pasgraph—even the drift 
ef an argument—is often missed.” In other words, he designed 
to make a dictionary which should differ from the ordinary 
dictionaries in containing, first, only those words whose meanings 
are not likely to be generally known, such as technical and trade 
terms, and next, foreign phrases, words, and quotations. Let us 
illustrate the plan, and the way in which it has been carried out, 
by opening the Glossary at random. The four pages before us 
contain, first, four Latin phrases translated without comment; 
one of them, a maxim at law, should have had a few words of 
explanation; there are, next, explanations of other legal phrases, 
such as coparcenary, copyhold, contumacy, co-optation; there are 
certain ecclesiastical terms, such as convocation, conventicle act, 
cope ; there are mathematical and scientific terms, such as convection, 
co-ordinate geometry (in quite a little treatise of a half column), 
convergent series ; explanations of commercial articles not generally 
seen and handled, as copperas, coprolite, coquilla nut, copal, copaiba. 
There are geographical, historical, and literary words, such as con- 
vulsionnaires, who are briefly described as “ b anatical Jansenists, 
early in the eighteenth century, exhibiting contortions resembling 
the movements of all kinds of animals”; but surely it would have 
been worth while to have added a word as to the best authority on 
the subject and the readiest way to find out more about these con- 
tortionists—coolies (it is not generally known that the name 
belonged originally to one of the Hill-tribes of Hindustan); King 

ua, well known to fame (the Glossary only adds to the 
general knowledge concerning this monarch that he belonged to 
Africa) ; the Copts, described as Jacobite Christians, which neces- 
sitates looking up first the word Jacobite and then Monophysite, 
after which we can combine our information and feel that as re- 
_ the Copts we are now armed at all points. Next there are two 
rench phrases; the first of these, cog a U’dne, rightly explained to 
be a story without any connexion, but we do not at all see the 
necessity of adding “ probably the original meaning of cock-and- 
bull story.” Why “ meaning”? Does the editor wish us to under- 
stand that when a man talks of a cock-and-bull story he means a 
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cog 4 I'dne story, so that you must describe and explain the former 
by the latter? The other word is cocguecigrue, that fearful animal 
of whose coming so much has beenexpected. There is one mistake 
in the page—namely, when the word contredanse is described as 
the English country dance; we thought it was now generally al- 
lowed that the contredanse, in which the partners stand opposite to 
each other, was a kind of guadrille, the old country dance, of which 
there were so many varieties, having nothing to do with any 
French origin at all, There is one most mysterious word intro- 
duced only to be briefly dismissed. It is coom; it is explained to 
be derived from the German kahm, mildew, and to be used for soot 
or coal dust ; but we are not informed who are the people who speak 
of coom when they mean soot, nor of the connexion between soot 
and mildew. In fact, in this word we hit upon the weak point of 
the Glossary, the brevity of explanation. We are quite prepared 
to believe that dustmen, chimney-sweepers, and others connected 
professionally with soot or coal-dust may, among themselves, 
and with the pride which belongs to technical and trade language, 
speak of coom; but we should like to be informed if this is really 
so, and if not, who they are who use the word. Probably it isa 
form of “culm,” the slaty small-coal which mixed with clay forms 
the usual fuel in Pembrokeshire and elsewhere. Next, there are 
the words which are in such universal use that one cannot conceive 
the possibility of any one wanting to know what they mean. For 
instance, is there a man living who wants to know that 4 con- 
tusion is a bruise? Rather, as things promise now, he will soon 
want to be told that the old and disused word bruise yews I 
meant contusion. Then is it necessary to explain the wo 
conundrum, coping, coppice? though perhaps the derivation of the 
last word is not generally known. Lastly, there is the explanation 
which leaves things rather darker than before ; as when the secker 
after the meaning of “ caracoid bone ” (which yet occurs seldom, we 
should say, in ordinary conversation, in newspapers, or in general 
literature), is informed that it is a “bone in birds, answering 
to the coracoid process of the scapula in mammals.” What, 
the inquirer after truth might ask, is a process? Where is the 
scapula? What are mammals? Let him take courage ; they are 
all to be found explained in different parts of the Glossary, so 
that without the help of any other book he may master this 
piece of anatomy. 

There is no doubt that a glossary of technical terms such as 
that proposed by Mr. Percy Smith was very much wanted. The 
difficulty in preparing it is to know what to include. For instance, 
every trade hae its own language properly so called, as well as its 
own slang. Thus, in the printing trade, the words chapter (not 
in this Glossary), pie, copy, and so forth, belong to the technical 
language, and should be all in such a dictionary, if it professed to 
give the technical words in use among that trade. On the other 
hand, a printer speaks of having “his head in the nose-bag” for 
his dinner hour, and of the “fat” for the corrections; but we 
should not expect these phrases, because they are slang. But, if 
the dictionary inserts printers’ words, why not bakers’, cobblers’, 
tailors’, blacksmiths’, boat-builders’, and every other trade? Why 
not, in fact, have a whole dictionary expressly given up to trade 
locutions? And on what principle must some be rejected and 
some accepted? Is it not through a kind of favouritism that one 
set of words is inserted and another omitted? Apart from trade 
terms there are scientific phrases. The pseudo-scientitic pedantry 
of certain writers has introduced into “tall” English a great 
number of words borrowed from physical science and mathematics, 
which certainly require explanation. Thus, the “ Conservation 
of Energy” is a phrase which has been sometimes transferred 
from the mathematical: to the moral world; we are therefore 
pleased to find the principle briefly but clearly stated in the 
Glossary. And here the chief difliculty must be to know what 
is going to be appropriated next, which requires a Prophet, 
because electricians and students of physics do not generally 
trouble themselves about the adaptation of their discoveries to the 
newest speculation in morals, ethics, or social philosophy. Again, 
there are a good many people who are concerned, not only with 
the dividends of the share markets, but also with the daily rise and 
fall of stocks. The Glossary has not forgotten these, and under 
the heads of contango, continuations, option, put and call, ex- 
plains briefly, but to the point, some of the mysteries of gambling 
in stocks and shares. Again, there are nautical terms, and here 
the Glossary is very rich, although one suspects that — of the 
terms have gone out of use, and that some of those newly intro- 
duced into the navy of modern times have not yet found their 
way into the hands of dictionary-makers. Some of the explana- 
tions and illustrations are very quaint. Thus, in explanation of 
the word myth, we are told that the sun was said to be compelled 
to ascend the heaven every day and then come down again, 
whence came the myth of Sisyphus. It is no doubt possible, but it 
is a queer piece of information to drag into an explanation of the 
word myth, Will the Positivists like to read that “ for practical 
purposes the school is nearly negative”? Is it not a little “ insular” 
to make all Socialists the followers of Robert Owen? And 
does it help the ordinary reader who wants to find out who 
the Socinians were to read that they maintained views re- 
sembling those of the Arians? To be sure, he may look under 
the word Arian and have his doubts partly resolved. In short, 
it is perfectly easy to pick holes in such a work as this, and 
to ask why this or the other is put in; but we may remember that 
it is intended for that large class who read the papers and current 
literature of the day, and who like to know what they are reading 
about, but lack the knowledge which can only come of early train- 
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ing and broad education, and therefore when Latin quotations, 
scientific terms, and so forth are paraded, they want at their elbow 
such a book as this. Nor is it only useful for those who have 
little Latin and less Greek. There are on every page a great 
number of words which it is no shame for the best educated not 
to know, because they belong to technical, not literary, language. 
We believe, in short, that almost everything which can be reason- 
ably expected to be found in a dictionary will be found here. 


MRS. OLIPHANT ON SHERIDAN.* 


sip biographer or critic must always be hard put to it to find 
anything fresh to say of Sheridan. Neither about the man 
sor his work has there ever been much controversy. His plays 
and his speeches ; his social triumphs and his social excesses ; the 
romantic beginning of his career, its brilliant noon and disastrous 
close ; on all these matters—matters of fact, and matters of feeling 
or judgment—the world has long ago been decided. All that he 
did was done in the world’s eye. No public man was ever perhaps 
so little of a mystery to his contemporaries or to terity. He 
wore his heart upon his sleeve, if ever man did, nth as the whole 
it may be said that the world has treated with singular generosity 
and forbearance one who had so little care or respect for himself. 
For the materials of his biography Moore went direct to the 
family, and was received by them with the utmost freedom and 
confidence. “I mention this,” he says, “in order that the re- 
sponsibility of any erroneous views or indiscreet disclosures, with 
which I shall be thought chargeable in the course of these pages, 
may not be extended to others, but rest solely with myself.” 
Mrs. Oliphant says it is not “ a very characteristic piece of work, 
and greatly dissatisfied the friends and lovers of Sheridan.” On 
what authority she speaks we know not, but friends and lovers 
are, as we all know, wont to be dissatistied with biographers as 
with portrait painters; if, moreover, by “ characteristic” she 
means—as by a subsequent use of the word she appears to 
mean—familiar and gossiping, no doubt Moore's work is open 
to that charge. Biography, as understood by men of Moore's 
position in those days, was not a chronique scandaleuse; and 
the record, moreover, of such a man as Sheridan must neces- 
sarily have contained many passages that not only a friend, 
but any man of letters, with a care for the reputation of a 
brilliant brother, would have preferred rather to omit or to 
gloss over than to parade with an ostentatious assumption of im- 
partiality. Nevertheless, whatever dissatisfaction Moore’s work 
may have given at the time, or may give now, to lovers of 
gossip, it still remains the one first-rate reference for the sub- 
ject, and this not only from its authority, its good taste and dis- 
cretion, but because it practically told the world all that there 
was to know about the man. It is true that the knowledge 
gained by Professor Smyth during the years he lived in the family 
as tutor to Tom Sheridan enabled him to add sundry personal 
traits and anecdotes such as Moore knew not, or thought not 
worth recording; and the generous strain of admiration in which 
he writes gives his little memoir a charm beyond its importance 
as a contribution to our knowledge of its subject. In biograph 
the essay prefixed by Leigh Hunt to his edition of Sheridan’s 
plays added nothing to Moore; while its criticism, though mostly 
true enough, is couched in that disagreeable strain of depreciation— 
if one may not call it malice—which Hunt too often permitted 
himself when handling his contemporaries; a strain which Mrs. 
Oliphant, in a spirit, we presume, of concession to our latter-day 
euphuism, somewhat aflectedly characterizes as “shrill.” What 
else has been written on Sheridan—the two volumes of Recollec- 
tions of an Octogenarian, for example, and the yolume of 
Sheridiana, published the year after Moore's biography—amounts 
to little more than a collection of anecdotes and jests, many of 
doubtful authenticity, and some of more than doubtful taste. 

Mrs, Oliphant’s task, then, was certainly a hard one, but even 
when all inevitable allowances have been made, the result is sadly 
disappointing. That she should have added nothing to our know- 
ledge of Sheridan’s life is not, we have allowed, surprising; that 
her contributions to our critical estimate of his work should be 
equally barren will hardly surprise any one who has looked into 
her recent volumes on the literature of our eighteenth century. 
But that she should have sent out under her name so immature, 
so ill-considered, and not seldom so inaccurate a book is as 
surprising as it is deplorable. We have before expressed our 
opinion that this series cannot, save in very rare instances, be more 
than a well-sifted and neatly-arranged summary of all that has 
hitherto been thought and said on the various subjects of which it 
treats. That itshould be more than this neither its scope nor the 
public to which it is ostensibly addressed requires, or, indeed, per- 
mits, But, familiar as the materials may be, we have all a right 
to expect that they shall be reproduced at least with accuracy; and 
though Mrs, Oliphant’s previous work has never been conspicuous 
for any particular grace of style, which may perhaps be attributed 
to its extraordinary copiousness as much as to any other cause, it 
has certainly not prepared us for the commonplaces and slovenli- 
ness of her last production. She characterizes an opinion of 
Moore's on the Duenna as wrapped up in that “clever mist of 
words with which an experienced writer hides the fact that he can 
tind nothing to say on a certain subject.” It would have been well 
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if she, too, who must in all conscience have had experience enough 
of writing, had been at more pains to hide from her readers her 
own difficulties in this respect. No mist of words wherein the 
most courteous of reviewers may contrive to wrap his meanings 
can, however, be opaque eno to disguise the fact that two 
such direct contradictions as Mrs. Oliphant permits herself on 
pp. 121 and 126 would be discreditable to the least practised of 
writers. On p. 121 she tells us that Sheridan, “as is evident from 
the scattered fragments which Moore has been careful to gather 
up, had a fancy for politics and discussion of public matters at an 
early period.” On p. 126 we read that “he had shown no parti- 
cular inclination towards public life in his earlier days.” As a 
sample of the carelessness with which the book has been put to~ 
gether this may suffice; though one may also mention that the 
“ short-lived new Ministry” in which Sheridan was allotted the 
post of Treasurer to the Navy never really lived at all. During 
the King’s first attack of insanity the Opposition exerted all their 
powers to bring in the Prince as Regent, in accordance, as they 
rashly declared, with the fundamental laws of England. But Pitt 
stood firm. Though deserted by some of the more interested of 
his followers, the feeling of the great bulk of the _ was 80 
strongly on his side that he carried division after division, till, in 
the very nick of time—on the eve, indeed, of the appointment of a 
Regent—the King was declared convalescent. So doubtful was 
Sheridan himself of the issue that he never even cared to inspect 
the apartments at Somerset House that the more confident chiefs 
of his party had allotted to him together with the post of 
Treasurer to the Navy. If Mrs. Oliphant’s own knowledge of 
history was not sufficient to save ber from this mistake, she 
might at least have found the truth in Moore’s . 

Ve agree with her in thinking that the praises which have 
been showered upon Sheridan are somewhat extreme. About the 
man himself there was no doubt a reckless brilliancy which 
blinded the judgment of his contemporaries; and Byron’s habitual 
exaggeration will sufficiently account for his well-known saying 
of Sheridan’s pre-eminence in everything he had attempted. But 
when we read that Burke declared the famous Begum speech to 
be “the most astonishing effort of eloquence, argument, and 
wit united, of which there was any record or tradition”; that 
Fox said, “all that he had ever heard—all that he had 
ever read, when compared with it dwindled into nothing, and 
vanished like vapour before the sun”; while Pitt “ acknowledged 
that it surpassed all the eloquence of ancient or modern times, and 
possessed everything that genius or art could furnish to agitate and 
control the human mind ”—in reading, we say, these tremendous 
eulogies we are irresistibly reminded of the language in which 
sundry affectionate young critics of our own day are wont to extol 
possess of Sheridan’s speeches are ial and not always very we 
vouched for; but we have ca a them to make all sober- 
minded people doubtful of the discrimination of such praise as that 
quoted above. Mrs, Oliphant’s remark that it is impossible to 
think of Sheridan as “influencing public opinion in any way,” and 
that the enthusiasm which animated his famous speech was 
“more on account of Brinsley Sheridan than of the Begums,” is, 
no doubt, true enough. It is clear that he never did influence 

ublic opinion, and that, highly as his contemporaries admired his 
brilliant talents, there was but little disposition to take him 
seriously on any subject outside the theatre. The happiness of 
his return in that famous of arms between him and Pitt 
during the discussion on the Treaty of Versailles has tixed the 
laugh on his side ; yet one can hardly doubt that the feeling then 
put into words by the young Chancellor of the Exchequer, un- 
generous as it may have been, was one present in a good many 
minds during Sheridan’s Parliamentary career. But when Mrs. 
Oliphant goes on to talk of the “claptrap and inflated diction” 
of Sheridan’s oratory, she too far. The style of those 
days was not the style of these. Men did not then consider 
that the familiarities and colloquialisms of private conversa- 
tion were suited to the public platform. They took the same 
care to adorn and dignity their thoughts before committing 
them either to speech or writing as they took to adorn their per- 
sons before appearing in public company. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, Sheridan's speech was singularly free from the charges Mrs. 
Oliphant brings against it; a little “ Asiatic,” perhaps, in passages, 
as compared with the plain speaking of y, but, for a 
nature, singularly practical and to the point. 

Of the plays Mrs. Oliphant observes that “ his art, from its very 
beginning, was theatrical, if we may use the word, rather than 
dramatic.” The word is a good word enough, is indeed the 
a word to use of most plays that have been written since the 

‘lizabethans, and pre-eminently of such plays as The School for 
Scandal, The Rivals, and The Critic. She is perfectly correct, 
too, in her statement that “to go back to Sh and 

lace these brilliant studies of society in the eighteenth rye 

y the side of that radiant world of imagination which 
refuge in the woods of Arden, or found a place in the en- 
chanted island, would be futile indeed.” Nothing, certainly, 
could be more futile; but surely no one has ever 8 ted 
any such standard. There are people, we have , who 
place George Eliot by the side of Shakspeare; and we have read 
of a minor poet still with us as being likened to Petrarch. But we 
surely need not go quite so far back to find a standard of comparison 
for Sheridan. One may be found near to his own time, in Congreve 
and Wycherley, of whom it almost seems as though Mrs. Oliphant 
has never heard, #‘ For a lively observation of what was going on 
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n the surface of life, with an occasional step a little way— 
but only a little way—beyond ; and a fine instinct for that concen- 
tration of incident and interest which makes a striking dramatic 
scene, nobody has excelled him, and very few indeed reach any- 
thing like the level of his power.” One hardly likes to blame a 
lady for not being acquainted with such works, but if Mrs. 
Oliphant is'not acquainted with the plays of Wycherley and 
Congreve she should surely have refrained from so dogmatic an 
assertion, On the other hand, one is equally loth to tax her with 
inability to see the great superiority of those writers over Sheridan. 
Sheridan’s plays are delightful; they have amused the world 
long and justiy, whereas the Restoration Comedy cannot now be 
acted—cannot, one might almost say, be read. It is only natural, 
therefore, that the general public should regard Sheridan as our 
great comedian of manners. It is, however, the business of a 
critic to correct the errors of the general public; and assuredly 
no critic is competent to do so who in an elaborate dissertation on 
comedy never so much as mentions the names of the author of 
The Country Wife or of the author of Love for Love, But in 
truth Mrs. Oliphant does not seem to be a very much surer guide 
to Sheridan’s plays than to his speeches. She expresses, for in- 
stance, on p. 87 much surprise that “there is no warrant whatever 
in the play for the suspicion of Charles Surface which Sir Peter 
expresses at an exciting moment.” If she will turn at her leisure 
to a certain conversation between Sir Oliver and Rowley in the 
third scene of the second act, it is possible that her surprise may 
be diminished. 

From whatever cause the mistakes with which this book abounds 
arise, they are the more to be deplored because Mrs. Oliphant’s 
general summary of Sheridan’s life and character seems to us in the 
main the true one. It is much of a piece with Leigh Hunt's, 
though more generously and sympathetically expressed. She 
might, indeed, have left out of p. 156 the allusion to a certain 
scandal about the first Mrs. Sheridan, which both Moore and 
Smyth do, it is true, refer to, the latter even going so far as to 

ive the gentleman’s name—no less a personage to wit than the ill- 

ted Lord Edward Fitzgerald. But it is clear that the gossip was 
no more than that which will always spring up around a beautiful 
and charming woman when wedded to a careless and dissipated 
man ; and it would at least have been more generous to have left 
the poor lady’s memory alone, especially as the scandal is only 
mentioned to declare that “it is not necessary to enter into any 
such vague and shadowy tale.” But, on the whole, Mrs. Oliphant, 
where she deals with personal matters only, is both just and cor- 
dial. There never, indeed, was a more apt illustration of the 
wisdom of the well-known saying, “Give your judgments, but 
never give your reasons.” Mrs, Oliphant’s conclusion is correct 
enough, but her premisses are curiously unsubstantial and con- 
flicting. The female mind is not, however, logical ; and perhaps 
we had best console ourselves with the thought that, had her 
premisses been scunder, her conclusion might have suffered. 


GUEST’S ORIGINES CELTICA.* 


T can seldom be other than a matter for regret when an author 
leaves behind him only or chiefly papers the materials of 
which he intended to work into a different form. For accuracy 
of research and for the value of its results Dr. Guest had gained a 
reputation second to that of no historian of his own time by 
treatises on special points read at the meetings of learned societies 
and virtually buried afterwards in their Transactions, It is scarcely 
too much to say that the world at large would probably have 
heard comparatively little of Dr. Guest but for the impression 
made by all that he wrote on the minds of workers more rapid 
than himself. If he was somewhat careless of his own fame, 
others have not allowed his light to remain hidden under a bushel, 
and in the acknowledgmeni of a just debt Mr. Freeman has raised 
him to a | eee of greatness which Dr, Guest probably never 
dreamt of reaching. From such a height a fall is easy; but, with- 
out saying that Dr. Guest’s reputation will in time find a lower 
level, we may say that students to whom he was personally un- 
known would scarcely be led to look for precisely the materials of 
the present volumes by the descriptions which they may have 
read of his achievements. There is no fear, indeed, that their exami- 
nation of these remains will end in disappointment ; for it is beyond 
all question that no man was Dr, Guest’s equal in the power of 
realizing the physical conditions of the island of Britain at every 
stage in its early history. For him the narrative of the settlement 
of the several invaders was the story of events which to his certain 
knowledge, from his thorough familiarity with the extent of its 
forests, its marshes, and the tracks practicable through them, 
could not possibly have happened in any other way. The direc- 
tion and extent of the English conquests were determined by the 
natural fastnesses of the country and by the Roman roads which 
had been driven across it. On the greater number of the questions 
raised by this method his judgments will be received without 
uestion, though it may be dificult to accept them all. But this 
a matter of little moment. The two volumes now given to the 
world are monuments of faithful labour, carried out by an 


* Origines Celticw (a Fragment); and other Contributions to the History 
— By Edwin Guest, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., late Master of 
mville and Caius College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co. 


historical critic of rare powers; and the only reason for regret is 
the fact that they have of necessity been put forth in a form not 
altogether attractive. 

Of this fact Dr. Stubbs and his fellow-editor, Mr. Deedes, seem 
to be plainly conscious ; but unfortunately they have not stated 
the precise extent of the task which they imposed on themselves 
as editors. They speak of “the work which fills the first and 
half the second of the two volumes before us,” and thus lead us to 
suppose that the chapters of which it is made up were treated by 
the author as consecutive portions of a coherent narrative. Not 
only do the contents of the chapters make it very difficult to 
believe this, but they also tempt us to think that the deservediy 
great name of Dr, Guest has been somewhat imperilled for the sake 
of a comprehensive title for material more or less miscellaneous. 
Under the title of Origines Celtice the editors have attempted, 
we are told, “ to arrange and prepare for publication the chapters 
on early ethnology which Dr. Guest intended for the introduction 
to a work which, coming from his hands, would have been invalu- 
able. Ilis purpose would seem to have been to write the history 
of Britain and its inhabitants until the completion of the con- 
quest by the Angles and Saxons.” We do not find it easy to 
convince ourselves that the numbering of the papers included in 
this collection was any part of the author's work, or that he re- 
garded the papers themselves in any strict sense as consecutive 
chapters of Celtic history. If our suspicion is justified, the con- 
clusion seems to follow that his friends would have best consulted 
his reputation by printing them in as unconnected a form as that 
in which he would seem to have left them. If we are really to 
suppose that these chapters had in his mind approached at all 
to their final shape, then we must conclude that, with all his 
marvellous care and success in the ascertainment of facts, he was 
hopelessly unfitted for presenting them in a shape which would 
win for him the gratitude of historical students generally. 

Undoubtedly in these chapters we have a good deal about 
Celtic Origins ; but we have also a vast amount of matter which 
seems to be no more connected with them than any one branch of 
human knowledge or any one phase of human history may be said 
to be connected with another. If history is to be written after 
the fashion of these chapters, it is impossible to know whither we 
may not be called on to travel, or where we may be landed at the 
end of our wanderings. We may see the bearings of discus- 
sions on Kimmerians, Germans, Gauls, Cimbri, and Teutones to 
the main subject ; but it is not easy to understand why we should 
have to plunge into the mysteries of the Hyksos or the Jewish 
Sephardims, or to wander through Dr. Guest's theories of Tohu 
and Bohu. We have chapters on the three sons of Terah and 
their descendants, on Chaldeans and the children of Mizraim. We 
go back across the Noachian deluge to the beginnings of creation ; 
and in his journey Dr. Guest speaks of some of his evidence under 
terms which can scarcely be regarded as scientific, Nor is it easy 
to think that Dr. Guest's knowledge of Celtic history in all its 
aspects and branches qualified him to speak with the same autho- 
rity on the origins of Ludim, Odomantians, Agraians, Mysoi, 
Kilikes, and a vast number of other tribes; and the suspicion 
that in these regions his guidance is not wholly trustworthy 
may be forgiven when he tells us that several circumstances lead 
him “ to infer that the worship of the goddess Athene came into 
Greece not directly from Sais, but through the medium of her 
worshippers on the lake Tritonis.” These circumstances are the 
facts that Homer calls her Tritogeneia, and that Herodotus speaks 
of her as a daughter of Poseidon and the lake Tritonis. It is also 
true that Herodotus believed the name Athene to be the Egyptian 
Neith read backwards, Dr. Guest may have shared this belief. 
Atall events he accepts the statement of Herodotus that “her 
celebrated segis was borrowed from the goatskin tunic worn by 
the Libyan women, the surrounding fringe of hair being converted 
into snakes, the better to suit the purposes of Greek fable.” It 
would be useless to do more than note the absurdity of such talk 
and to pass on. Dr. Guest may possibly be right in holding that 
the Greek Amazons are the same people “ who figure in the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions as the Mashawasha.” The change in the name 
would not be more surprising than that of Baal-hamon into 
Palaimon ; but we have an abundance of evidence justifying us in 
identifying the latter name which is wholly lacking for Dr, Guest’s 
speculations about the Mashawasha. 

But even when Dr. Guest deals with matters lying nearer to his 
own special ground, we come across many instances in which the 
conclusions generally accepted by scholars are brushed aside with 
scant consideration, for the bare reason that he cannot accept 
them. We may follow him without much reluctance in his asser- 
tion, for it seems to be little more, that Gael and Gaul have nothing 
to do with each other, that the Belge were not Teutonic, and that 
the name German is purely Welsh. But our powers of faith are 
somewhat strained when Dr. Guest propounds his own creed about 
the so-called Aryan tribes. He will allow that the Sanskrit- 
speaking invaders of India may have called themselves Aryans, 
and that they may have descended into the Punjab by the 
northern passes; but he refuses altogether to believe “that the 
races speaking what have been called the Indo-European lan- 

ever lived as a united people in ancient Bactria, or gave 

irth in its neighbourhood to the peculiar idioms which distinguish 
those languages.” He holds that “if a writer chouse to apply the 
term Aryan to Sanskrit and the immediately connected dialects, 
there may perhaps be no t objection to his doing so”; but 
there is not, he insists, “a tittle of evidence to show that Celt or 
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Teuton, Greek or Latin, ever dwelt east of Ararat before the con- 
quests of Alexander; and to call these races Aryan involves a 
serious perversion of history.” 

We have no wish to plunge into disputes about words and 
names; but Dr. Guest allows that the Hindu invaders of the 
Punjab were a Sanskrit-speaking race. It is equally impossible for 
him or for any one else to deny that Hellenic dialects were spoken 
in Western Asia. and South-Eastern Europe. But the Hellenic 
and Sanskrit dialects are in their framework, in their pronouns, 
their numerals, and largely in their vocabulary, so nearly con- 
nected as to warrant us in speaking of them as in a certain sense 
the same. But if since the era of creation Greeks, Latins, Celts, 
and Teutons have been separated from the Sanskrit-speaking con- 
querors of the Punjab by the whole region which lies between 
Ararat and the Himalaya, how is the connexion, or rather the 
substantial identity, of their speech to be accounted for? Or are 
we to deny the manifest fact that the connexion exists at all? 
Dr. Guest gives no reasons; it is enough that the hypothesis of 
Burnouf, Bopp, or other scholars does not commend itself to his 
judgment. t we may fairly ask to be told what other 

ypothesis we are to put in place of it. We allow willingly 
that Dr. Guest speaks with far greater authority when he 
rejects the generally accepted idea attached to what was called 
the Saxon shore or frontier of this island during the time 
of the Roman occupation. This idea is that a considerable 
number of settlers belonging to Saxon, and possibly also of English, 
tribes had made their abode here during this period, not in the 
guise of armed invaders and marauders, but as quiet incomers, 
whose mce nevertheless forboded violent incursions in the 
future. Dr. Guest holds that the shore or frontier was called 
Saxon, not because any Saxons were there, but because it was 
feared that they might come there. There is undoubtedly force 
in his argument that “the Welsh marches in Shropshire and the 
Scotch marches in Northumberland were so called not because 
they were inhabited by Welshmen and Scotchmen, but because 
they were open to the incursions of these two races, and were 
provided with a regular military organization for the purpose of 
repelling their incursions.” The conditions of the two cases are, 
nevertheless, not altogether the same; and we confess that we are 
far more inclined to attach weight to the counter arguments of 
Professor Stephens, of Copenhagen, who traces the presence of 
Teutonic settlers in England at the latest to a very early stage in 
the Roman occupation. . 

Dr. Guest deals not less summarily with Lappenberg’s treat- 
ment of the chronology of the English conquests. Lappenberg’s 
theory, as is well known, regards this chronology as constructed 
on an eight times recurring cycle of eight years. Dr. Guest 

ounces Lappenberg’s attempt to be “as weak as it can well 
Be” “ He takes,” we are told, “the different events recorded in 
the Chronicle, and counts the number of years that elapsed from 
the landing of the Saxons, sometimes including and sometimes 
excluding the years he counts from; so that for each event he 
gets two chances of finding a number divisible by eight... . B 
keeping out of sight his failures, and bringing under the reader's 
notice the instances in which he has succeeded, he endeavours to 
impress him with the truth of his theory.” This is scarcely fair. 
The real question is whether such a concurrence of intervals of 
eight years for the most marked and important events can be 
found in periods of equal length belonging to contemporary and 
authentic history ; and, again, whether in such traditions a chrono- 
logy more or less artificial is not to be looked for. Lappenberg 
ives several reasons for so thinking which Dr. Guest passes over 
in silence. All that can be said is that the fictitious chronology 
is not so glaringly plain as in the scheme of early Roman tradition, 
in which the time from the foundation of the city to its capture 
by the Gauls is divided into three periods of 120 years each, 
two of these periods being assigned to the reigns of the seven 
kings, the middle of the reign of the fourth king marking the end 
of the first of these divisions, If we cannot speak of the old 
English as Niebuhr speaks of the old Roman chronology, as being 
manifestly “a forgery and a fiction,” we are left with more than a 
misgiving that it is not, in all its parts, a record of veracious con- 
temporary registration. 

We have spoken chiefly of those portions of these two volumes 
from which we are either tempted or compelled to withhold our 
assent. The very greatness of Dr. Guest’s reputation has made it 
our duty to do so. The lustre of his name will not be impaired by 
showing that he is not infallible. It would be easy to fill pages 
with a list of happy inferences and discoveries, such as those 
which identify Ambrosius Aurelianus with Natanleod, and which 
throw back the building of Stonehenge to atime preceding the 
Roman occupation by at least two centuries, and that of Avebury 
to a stage indefinitely more remote. It merely heightens Mr. 
Ferguson’s discomfiture when Dr. Guest assures us that if any 
one “should fix its erection some eight or ten centuries before 
our era, it would be difficult to advance any critical reasons 
against his hypothesis.” We have pointed out some parts of these 
papers or chapters which should be read warily. It is enough to 
add that where Dr. Guest speaks from his own knowledge, his 

are a mine of wealth, which all historical scholars will do 


well to search out thoroughly. 


WINTHROP’S NOVELS.* 


WE ler bene a convenient form, and in type that is clear, 
if somewhat small, reprints of three tales of the yo 
American novelist Theodore Winthrop. Whether these are 
the stories that he wrote we do not know. A Biographical 
Sketch of the Author, by Mr. G. W. Curtis, that is prefixed to 
Cecil Dreeme, tells us almost all that is needful to be known 
of his brief career. It was resumably written more than twenty 
years ago, very soon after Winthrop’s early death. We hope 
so, for Mr, Ourtis’s sake. In 1861, if we are not mistaken, 
General Butler was, if known, not yet notorious. A writer, 
therefore, might be excused who at that time thought that there 
was any one so base that on him honour could be conferred by the 
praises of such aman, Mr. Winthrop had a descent of which he 
was justly proud. “ He was glad,” his biographer writes, “ to have 
rung straight from the second John Winthrop, who was the 
t Governor of Connecticut, the younger sister-colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay—the John Winthrop who obtained the charter 
of privil for his colony.” Among his relations on his 
mother’s side he counted six presidents of colleges. One of them 
was Jonathan Edwards, who was his mother’s great-grandfather. 
Edwards, wrote Sir James Mackintosh, “ in a metaphysical age 
or country would certainly have been deemed as much the boast 
of America as his great countryman Franklin.” Young Winthro 
we are told, showed an early seriousness not unworthy of the old 
Puritan stocks from which he sp: In Yale Oollege he was a 
diligent and a successful student. In fact, his abilities were so 
good and his industry so great, that had his health allowed him 
to go on with his studies he might have become the seventh 
College President in his family. In the hope of recovering his 
bodily strength, he set out on his travels. He visited Europe, and, 
walking a good part of the way, travelled as far as Greece, Later 
on he roamed over much of North America. He tried the Bar, 
but his health again gave way. At last he settled down to the 
quiet life of a man of letters, ‘ He wrote verses,” says Mr. Curtis, 
“ in which his heart seems to exhale in a sigh of sadness.” Such 
a sentence as this, if it has somewhat too much of a silly sound, 
yet is intelligible enough. We cannot say so much for the 
description that is given of Mr. Winthrop’s first published writing. 
“It was charming by its graceful, sparkling, crisp, offhand dash 
and ease.” “ Dash,” so far as we understand the meaning of the 
word, must always be offhand, so that that epithet is su 
fluous. But what kind of thing is a “crisp dash,” or a “ gullies 
dash,” let alone a “crisp and sparkling dash and ease,” we cannot 
even guess. When the war broke out between the Southern and 
Northern States, the old Puritan blood in Mr. Winthrop was 
deeply stirred. He resolved to enlist at once in the army of the 
North. “I remember,” writes his friend, “his saying playfully 
that, if friends would only give him a horse, he would ride straight 
to victory. Especially he wished that some competent person 
would keep a careful record of events as they passed ; ‘for we are 
making our history,’ he said, ‘ hand over hand.” His career was 
a short one. On the 19th of April, 1861, he marched out from 
New York with his regiment. On the roth of June he was shot 
dead while intentionally exposing himself to the fire of the enemy’s 
sharpshooters, in the hope of giving courage to his comrades. 
his Cecil Dreeme he makes his hero say :—“* Whoever has lived 
knows that timely death is the great prize of life; who can regret 
when a worthy soul wins it?” If this were true, then the great 
prize was his. But it is not true, let moralists say what they 
lease. 
, As a writer Winthrop belongs to the school of his famous 
countryman Nathaniel Hawthorne. It is a happy thing for his 
readers that his stories were written more than twenty years ago. 
They are, therefore, free from that gross extravagance which in 
that and many another school of novelists has been since developed 
by time. Compared with the novels of Mr. Julian Hawthorne, 
for instance, there is a reasonableness about these which is very 
refreshing, They are free, too, for the most part from that luxu- 
riant growth of verbal nonsense which renders so many of the 
romantic authors of the present day ridiculous. It is only rarely 
that we come across a sentence which is a forerunner, as it were, 
of the floods of folly that were soon to come. Thus, when he 
tells us that one day in summer “the sluggish heat lay cl 
and unrippled in the streets of the furnace-like city,” we see that 
even before the year 1861 a man could, if he would, write that 
= tguem kind of nonsense which is now at the top of fashion. 
e are grateful to him for having so seldom exercised these 
newly-found powers. We find one of his heroes, too, “ be- 
coming conscious by I know not what magnetism” of a fact 
that he could only have known by lifting up his head and 
opening his eyes. Magnetism, we believe, is at present just a 
little out of favour. Intuition—subtle intuition—supplies its 
Earlier writers than the elder Hawthorne would have been 
content with “ gone omy People mysteriously knew in all 
cases in which the author did not choose to make it clear how 
the knowledge came. For the most part, the style of these 
stories is clear, and at times it is vigorous. The following is an 
example of it at its best. One of two friends had been saying 
that he meant to associate with a bad man, so as to study evil. 


* Winthrop’s Novels.—Cecil Dreeme. By Theodore Winthrop. With 
Biographical Sketch of the Author by Comp William Curtis. Edwin 
Brothertoft. By the same. John Brent. By the same. Edinburgh : 
William Paterson, 1883. 
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The other urges him to flee from it. “Not face it?” the first 


“ Never, unless duty commanded to face and crush it. Those who 
know Evil best fly farthest, hide deepest, dread its approach, shudder at 
the thought of its pursuit. It is so terribly subtle. The bravest are not 
brave before it ; the strongest are not strong; the purest are not pure. It 
makes cowards of the brave, it paralyzes the strong, it taints the pure. No 
one is safe—no one, until personal agony has made him hate Evil worse 
than death. Mr. Byng, vou have a noble soul; but no soul can safely 

ter with a bad man. Palter! I use strong words. I mean to use them. 

ou have spoken lightly and pained me. To a bad man—to some bad 
men—every pure soul is a perpetual reproach, and must be sullied.” 

Cecil Dreeme, in which this age is found, is by no means all 
written in this serious style. In places it is lively enough. Thus, 
when, at the opening of the story, the hero returns to America 
from Europe, he is at once put through a kind of judicial exami- 
nation by an old friend, He was asked his age, and confessed to 
twenty-six :— 

“The prisoner confesses to twenty-six. The judge in the name of the 
American people demands, ‘ Why then haven’t you been five years at the 
bar, or ten years at the desk? Why are you not in command of a clipper 
ship, or in Congress, or driving an omnibus, or clearing a farm? Where 
is your door-plate ? Where is your wife? What school does your eldest 
son go to? here is your mark on the nineteenth century ?’” 

The chief part of the plot of the story is an ingenious 
mystery—not so ingenious, however, but that the practised reader 
sees through it long before the author begins to lift the veil. 
Quite in the beginning a young girl is found drowned, and is duly 
buried. Her father, her sister, the man to whom she was most 
reluctantly engaged, the coroner, and the coroner's jury had not 
the least doubt that she was dead. One of her oldest and best 
friends returned from Europe just in time to meet the mourning 
carriages returning from the cemetery. For all that, we were at 
once sure that she was living. The fate of our later storytellers is 
indeed in one respect unfortunate. The complications that can be 
devised are limited in number, and with all the kinds of complica- 
tions a steady reader can become familiar. No plot can be so art- 
fully contrived but that it is unravelled even before it has been 
fully knitted up. We were not, however, quite so quick in dis- 
covering what Mad become of our heroine, who had thus to all 
appearance been duly buried. It was not indeed for a consider- 
able time that a chance was given us, for we had read more than 
a third of the book before she appeared on the stage. For a time 
—a brief time—we did not recognize her in her disguise. Here 
indeed the author shows much skill; but against a trained eye, eager 
to lay bare one more mystery, what can skill avail? However, 
the interest of the story was not lost the moment the heroine 
was revealed. There was a consummate villain to expose and to 

unish. It is in this villain that the extravagance of the book 

es. He is not natural, and therefore he is tiresome. We do not 
hate him, because we cannot believe that such a man ever lived. 
We are no doubt pleased to see him brought to his end in a melo- 
dramatic scene by the dagger of one of his tools; but we should 
have been quite as well pleased had he been kicked downstairs, 
or ducked in a horsepond. It is this feeling of his unreality 
which goes far towards spoiling a story of considerable power and 
variety. The remaining characters are few, but they are, for the 
most part, well drawn. Unfortunately, the villain is never long 
absent from the scene. 

We find but few Americanisms in Mr. Winthrop’s writings. 
Dabtless his residence in England had done something, and his 
study of our literature had done more, to keep his style pure. Yet 
now and then we come across words used in a sense which is not as 
yet admitted on this side of the Atlantic. Thus one of his characters, 
addressing the heroine's father, said :—“ You have tried to crowd 
this poor child into a marriage she abhorred.” He makes the 
same man say, “I could do nothing but walk the deck and tally 
the waves.” “I was convalescing ” is used for “ I was recovering.” 
It is a pity that in this edition for — the American spelling 
should Sore been retained. Honor is bad enough, humor is worse, 
but neighbor and armor are intolerable! Do the American 
etymologists think that in Latin these last two words are to be 
found? Whatever justification they may set up for their honor 
and humor, none can be found for neighbor and armor. On no 
plea of derivation can they be allowed to be right, and on no plea 
of pronunciation. It would have been well, moreover, if here 
and there a note had been added. Very many readers will be 
puzzled when they see a bookkeeper called poor who has 

twelve hundred a year.” It will not occur to them that it 
is in dollars and not in pounds that the man’s salary is given. 
Nevertheless, we must not bring our notice to an end with an ex- 

ression of blame. On the contrary, we must thank the publishers 
or giving us in so handy a form the works of a man who, if he 
is far from being a great novelist, yet has written what can be 
read with pleasure, and in writing has not forgotten, as far too 
many of his fellow-writers do forget, the respect that he owed both 
to his readers and to hiwself. 


STUDIES IN A MOSQUE.* 


iT times not yet so long passed by but that some of us still 
profit by their experience, it was a habit with many among 
that ever-increasing unspecified multitude called “yeneral readers ” 


* Studies ina Mosque. By Stanley Lane-Poole, Lauréat de l'Institut d 
France. London: ‘Allen & bo. 1883. 


to ay two special volumes—to wit, a Commonplace Book 
and a Scrap Book. In the one were transcri pregnant 
passages from literature standard and current; in the other 
were pasted cuttings from the papers where the matter proved 
of more than ephemeral interest. The process, it may be pre- 
sumed, was found tedious, and our recent authors in fiction 
and science kindly save us this manual labour. The “general 
reader” is now inveigled into reading most magazine articles and 
reviews at least a second time by their appearing collected in book 
form, and he may congratulate himself if the réchauffé is always 
as pleasant and instructive as is the volume which now lies before 
us. In the course of his Eastern readings Mr. Lane-Poole has 
evidently conceived a fondness for title- which very imperfectly 
describe the contents of the work. When the back of Studies in a 
Mosque first caught our eye, we imagined its contents would per- 
haps treat of Muslim polemics; on examining the title- and 
discovering the name of the author we jumped to the conclusion 
that the work must treat of Cairene architecture (for have we not 
all read of the lately discovered ‘Tombs of the Abbasy Khalifs” 
in those letters from Cairo describing the work of the Commission 
for the Preservation of Arab Monuments ?), and we were perhaps 
unduly mortified on reaching the “ Contents” to recognize therein 
so many of our old acquaintances, to find in short that, with but 
one exception, Studies in a Mosque was but a reprint of articles 
and reviews. But this is the worst that can be said of the book. 
Chapter vi., which now appears for the first time, is a most 
welcome addition to our knowledge of Arabian op and 
we therefore direct our readers’ attention to it at once, leave 
the remainder of the volume to be dealt with below in a more 
summary manner. 

Mr. Lane-Poole very justly accuses specialists of having made 
no attempt at providing, for ordinary Englishmen. of culture, a 
work that should show them the place of the Arabs in the his- 
tory of civilization, and further supply students of pened 
with a comprehensive view of the Arab movement. We are in- 
clined to agree that most ordinary Englishmen are still es ig u0- 
rant as to whence came the Arab philosophy, whither and through 
what course it was transmitted, and what the subject had gained 
at Bagdad and Cordova when the Schoolmen became pupils in the 
Muslim colleges of Aristotle done into Arabic. Till, in fact, the 
appearance of Professor Dietrici’s treatises—with the exception 
perhaps of M. Renan’s two essays, Averroes and Greek Philosophy 
zn Syria—Mr. Lane-Poole implies that nothing had been written 
in the way of text-books for the historical student. ‘“ Renan’s 
two essays . . . may be the Alpha and Omega of Arabian philo- 
sophy, but there are a score or so of letters between them which 
are essential to a right understanding of the language.” Is not 
our author here somewhat unmindful of the labours of his pre- 
decessors ? Munk’s Philosophie Juive et Arabe, the volumes 
on Aristotle and the Ecoles Philosophiques chez les Arabes by 
Schmilders, and Fliigel’s learned and exhaustive paper on Al Kindt 
der Philosoph der Araber—all of them show that some of the 
letters between “ the Alpha and Omega” have been deciphered by 
scholars who may take rank even with M. Renan as specialists in 
Semitic lore. Furthermore, Mr. Lane-Poole is assuredly un- 
grateful in his strictures concerning “the meagre section on 
Arabian philosophy in G. H. Lewes’s ‘ History,’” and omits any 
notice of the brilliant (though somewhat inaccurate) summary of 
the subject given many years ago by Dr. J. W. Draper in his 
History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. However, we 
have at last a comprehensive outline of the science and philosophy 
of the Arabs at its best in the volumes referred to above, recently 
translated by Professor Dietrici ; but seeing that the work “ con- 
tains over a thousand pages of a happy mixture of German and 
Oriental obscurity and disorder,” and that “the German transla- 
tor’s summary thereof reaches four hundred pages,” we are duly 
grateful for the outline of this same work here provided for us is 
a single chapter, and in the English tongue. 

Mr. Lane-Poole begins by explaining that when “ we 
speak of Arabian philosophy (and the like) we mean philosophy 
written in the Arabic tongue, but not necessarily or even com- 
monly by Arabs.” As was remarked by Ibn Khaldun, one of their 
greatest historians, few Arabs have ever excelled in science or 
philosophy; it was the Muslimized Persians and Spaniards who 
produced the intellectual activity of Bagdad and Cordova, though 
the virility of the thought and the wide prevalence of the move- 
ment are undoubtedly due to the religion of the Koran, which had 
established a general intellectual communion between countries so 
far apart as Spain and Persia. With the removal of the seat of 
the Empire from Damascus to Bagdad, Arabian philosophy ma; 
be said to have come into being. Its progenitors were the Gree 
philosophic movement of the West—which the banished Nestor- 
ians bad introduced into Persia—and the degenerate Buddhist or 
pantheistic mysticism of India, and these two commerce brought 
together at Bagdad, the mart of the Eastern and Western worlds :— 

What form of Greek philosophy it was that thus found its way through 
the Syriac into Persian and then Arab minds ... may be readily sur- 
mised from what is known of the religious disputes of the fifth century and 
the character of the Nestorian controversy. ... The other influence, 
the pantheism and mysticism, whose effect may be traced not only in the 
important development of Sutism but in most of the Mohammadan heresies, 

- undoubtedly acquired its prime impulse from Indian teachers and 
writings, though the neo-Platonism of Alexandria probably had no incon- 
siderable share iz developing it. 

With the scant data at present available, it is not possible to 
mete out the exact amount which these mystical and allegorical 
developments owed to the Alexandrine schools on the one hand, 
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and to Buddhist metaphysics on the other. Of the Egyptian move- 
ment we are unlikely ever to know much more than we do at 
present, but wa year we learn more of the immense power 
exercised by Buddhism in Afghanistan and the adjacent countries 
during the seventh and subsequent centuries a.D., and it should be 
remembered that in this latter case we are dealing with a doctrinal 
system permanently established in the land, and not with the 
philosophic opinions of a limited number of pedants whose systems 
were unlikely to be propagated by that trade which gathered iuto the 
Euphrates so odd a medley of faiths and opinions. Mr. Lane-Poole 
expresses his astonishment that we know so little “of the details 
of this vehement study of Greek among the Arabs and Persians.” 
From what we have read in “the dry pages of the Eastern annal- 
ists ” it has always appeared to us that individual Arabs in reality 
studied very little Greek ; they studied a good many books done 
into Arabic, more or less incorrectly, by Syrian monks, but of 
Greek writers at first hand we are inclined to think that even 
such men as El Faraby, El Kindi, or that prodigy Avicenna himself, 
made less use of Greek MSS. than did Roger n of Arabic. 

But these matters have already occupied too much of our space, 
and we must now attempt to set before our readers what Mr. 
Lane-Poole has to tell them of that encyclopedia of Arabian 

hilosophy in the tenth century known under the name of the 

acts of the Brotherhood of Purity. At the time of which 
we are speaking the tide at had already turned against 
the sere, the Khalifs had become rigidly orthodox, 
and the sale of philosophical books was prohibited through- 
out the Empire. But with orthodoxy had come hypocrisy, and 
on all sides were misery, tyranny, and crime; the disintegration 
of the Empire had begun, and every province in turn wit- 
nessed “princes tearing fragments from the territory of the 
Vicegerent of their God, .. . armies trampling 
the land under bloody foot, everywhere slaughter and rapine.” In 
secret, and, it has been said, with some of those formalities of 
ure which have survived in our modern Masonic Lodges, a 
t of earnest men met to raise their protest against the reckless 
license and debauchery of the time, and “to seek if there were 
any way in which they might aid their fellows ”:— 

They had a L aaet doctrine of friendship, by which each friend should 
supply some be ity or virtue wanting in another, and thereby aid in the 
attainment a wide truthfulness ; for in numbers alone, they held, could 
truth be won; error was the result of individual, and therefore partial, 
knowledge. 

In the “ Brotherhood of Purity” each brother must contribute to 
its completeness as an organ of truth. While recognizing that to 
enforce a high standard of action a definite creed is needed, no 
one s satisfied these brethren, and, since every creed ap- 
pened open to doubt or refutation, they sought for satisfaction 
an eclectic theory, holding that conflicting views were but 
different ways of looking at the same thing, and that all reli- 
ions and phies contained portions of the truth which must 
one and which could not vary. The aim of the Brethren of 
Purity was, in short, to produce a harmonious view of the 
universe and life out of the many discordant or incoherent views 
scattered about in sacred books mon in the writings of ———> 
To effect this they ransacked every science, philosophy, and reli- 
gion which came within their ken,.and ultimately produced, in 
fifty-one tracts, a systematized, co-ordinated epitome of the sciences 
known in Mesopotamia at the time at which they wrote -— 

It is not easy to exaggerate the importance of this encyclopedia. Its 
value lies in its completeness, in its systematizing of the results of Arabian 
study. We have complained of the fragmentary character of the remains 
of the chief Arabian philosophers ; this encyclopedia meets the difficulty 
and shows us their views as a whole. 

For twenty years Dr. Dietrici has been engaged in translating 
this encyclopedia ; the work is now complete, and all the volumes 
(with the exception of some of the minor theological tracts) have 
been rendered available to students in a German version, To 
give even a summary of their contents would lead us too far, and 
we must therefore refer our readers to Mr. Lane-Poole’s work 
for an account of a book which “ reflects the highest credit on Dr. 
Dietrici’s industry and zeal, and is one of the most interesting addi- 
tions to Oriental study that indefatigable Germany has produced 
for many years.” In ethics the “ Brethren of Purity ” aimed at a 
high moral standard, giving themselves a noble purpose in life. 
As regards the soul, they held the doctrine of emanation and 
return ; they taught that the union of soul to matter was only 
poe gos» The two were brought together in order that the 

might take to itself all the elements of wisdom and faith 
of which it was capable, and then fly forth to join again the 
universal soul from which it originally proceeded :— 

This er A linking of soul to matter for a definite end permeates 
every of the tracts of the Brotherhood, and is enforced by every 
variety ment and much beauty of illustration. We trace European 
analogies to it in the system of cosmogony and doctrine of worldly govern- 
ment of both the Dominicans and the Franciscans ; but nowhere is it 
more nobly or more winningly expressed than in the teaching of the 
Brethren of Purity. ... In their ideal of the higher life, indeed, the 
Brotherhood of Purity belong to Christianity rather than to Islam ; but in 
truth their noble doctrine appeals to what is best in all philosophies and 
ns. 


In the short space still at our disposal, we can do no more 
than name the remaining essays in which Mr. Lane-Poole has 
discussed some of the various phases in the long history of Islam. 
More than this is the less needful, since, as we noticed above, 
these other papers have already seen the light of publication. On 
the Koran and Mohammad 


our author may be regarded as an | 


authority beyond dispute; by the republication of the late Mr. 
Lane’s Selections, and by his own little book on the Speeches and 
Table-Talk of the Prophet, he has shown Englishmen that “ incon- 
sistent, contradictory, tedious, wearisome as it often is, the Koran 
has a personality in it which chains the attention”; in the present 
volume, chapter iv., on “The Koran,” deserves the attention of 
these who may not have read it at its first appearance in the 

of the Edinburgh Review. The first three chapters on the Early 
Arabs, Mohammad, and Islam, are the introduction prefixed to 
the “Selections ” mentioned a few lines above, and the last chapter 
treats of all that is known of the “ Sabians and Sabsans.” 

On the Persian miracle-play Mr. Lane-Poole has much to say 
that is both interesting and to the os fact, such of our 
readers as desire to gain some idea of this plotless, characterless, 
unbearably long drama will assuredly be less wearied in reading 
chapter vii. of the work before us than they would be by Sir 
L. Pelly’s volumes, or by the actual representation in the Shah's 
Tekya at Tehran. Mr. Lane-Poole’s description is extremely 
graphic, but in many places he has unconsciously jumbled together 
the details of the performances as they take _ in Persia with 
such accessories as are exclusively Indian. For instance (p. 224), 
in Iran there are no “ yells of wild Berbers who beat themselves 
with chains,” for in that country Berbers are never met with ; and 
likewise (p. 225) it is incorrect to state as a universal rule that 
“ the play is open free to all except Sunnis,” for of late years in 
Tehran Europeans are not admitted except when wearing a fez 
and in the company of some member of the Ottoman (Sunni) Em- 
bassy. Again, on p. 246 we are told that for the burial of the 
tabit—the model of the tombs of Kerbela, during centuries “the 
great towns of Persia have set apart a plain outside the walls,” 
and then a few lines below, without any previous mention of Hin- 
dustan, come “ servants mounted on elephants,” an animal far less 
common in these days in Persia than in England. These, how- 
ever, are but slight inaccuracies; the work is professedly written 
not for the learned but for the general er, to whom we 
may conscientiously recommend this book of essays on “ Islim in 
its manifold phases, from its birth at Mekka to its apotheosis in the 
Persian Miracle-Play.” 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Ts Frankfort Gelehrte Anzeigen for 1772 (1) claims an im- 
portant place in the history of German periodical literature, 
both as the most remarkable early development of the art of 
reviewing in Germany and as containing the first critical essays of 
Goethe and Herder. It is further remarkable as the annus 
mirabilis of the periodical which, -having existed from 1736 
without attracting special attention, suddenly blazed into notori 
in 1772, and then smouldered on until 1790, when it became 
extinct. It therefore deserves Professor Wilhelm Scherer's pains 
in re-editing it, accompanying it with an elaborate preface, and in 
— using every exertion to identify the contributions from 
oethe’s hand. If the editor’s eulogy seems somewhat excessive, 
it is fair to remember that every such apparition of a new element 
in literature, significant of a new phase of thought and opinion, 
must necessarily seem especially important to the nation to which 
it belongs, and of whose literary history it forms a part. It is 
doubtful whether the first numbers of the Edinburgh Review 
would at this day excite much admiration in Germany, but  { 
will always form a landmark in the intellectual history of Englan 
Professor Scherer’s praise is also justified, in one respect, by the 
remarkable thoroughness of knowledge on the part of the re- 
viewers, combined with the pungent and dashing style of criticism 
which often serves as the palliation of ignorance. This is the 
more noteworthy as the articles are always short, and the treat- 
ment generally slight and inadequate according to modern 
notions, while at the same time the reviewer usually contrives 
to show that he is fully master of his subject. The identi- 
fication of Goethe’s contributions is a task of some difficulty. 
When Goethe himself saw the periodical again forty years after 
its publication, his recollection of his own share in it had be- 
come exceedingly faint, and he could in general only conjec- 
ture the authorship of his own writings by the style. It has 
been shown that he was in some instances mistaken, and there 
can be little doubt that several essays which he did not claim 
really belong to him. The most remarkable are perhaps that 
on Gessner’s idyls, which contains the germ of much that he 
subsequently wrote ; and a beautiful little description of engrav- 
ings after Claude Lorraine, which shows the strength of his 
artistic feeling and his mastery of word-painting, even at that 
early Eg pe Other remarkable notices are the severe one of 
Sulzer’s Lexicon, and the sensible and humane remarks on the so- 
called conversion of Count Struensee. The paper on an unlucky 
German's attempt to re-write Cymbeline “as Sophocles would 
have written it,” though brief, embodies some very pregnant 
thoughts, and shows how completely he had already discarded the 
conventional eighteenth-century conception of Shakspeare. Next 
to Goethe, the most interesting contributors were Herder, Merci, 
and G. J. Schlosser. Herder got the journal into trouble by an 
attack on Goeze, the Hamburg pastor, so celebrated for his contest 
with Lessing, which led to a prosecution of the printer by the 
Frankfort authorities. After 1772 a change occurred in the 


1) Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzei von Jahr 1 Heilbronn : 
London : Williams & 
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management, the former contributors dropped off, and the Anzeigen 
relapsed into insignificance, Its history from 1772 will always 
form an interesting episode in German literature as the first collec- 
tive manifestation of the powers of a knot of young men destined 
Flach history of Greek ), the first 
8 ’s hi yric 2), the 
volume of which only is at present published, woh) to be a 
comprehensive work, Like most German scholars, Dr. Flach pro- 
+ thoroughly to exhaust his oa ga commendable purpose 

a work of reference be intended, less judicious if the writer 
wishes to be not merely consulted, but read. In fact the lyric, 
as defined by him, includes every variety of early Greek poetry 
except the epic. Elegiac poets like Callinus, Mimnermus, and 

us; satirists and fabulists like Archilochus and Simonides 
Amorgus, find a place. The question of the ancient flute 
and harp music is Fully investigated, and by the end of the 
volume only three of the nine great lyric poets of Greece have 
been reviewed—Alceman, Stesichorus, and Arion. The treatment 
of the poets themselves seems somewhat meagre in comparison 
with that of the collateral questions bearing upon their art, and 
contrasts forcibly with the genial and s tive criticism of our 
countryman, Colonel Mure. Yet Dr. Flach is not dry, though he 
‘writes for the learned, and excels rather in the discussion of points 
of archzeology and scholarship like the nature of Thracian min- 
strelsy or the development of the harp—which he does not, with 
Mr ‘Tylor, follow back to its origin in the vibration of the tense 
bowstring—than in restoring the effigies of “the dead kings of 
melody.” His method is throughout sober, and he manifests a 
disinelination to rash hypotheses. His chief peculiarity is 2 a 
haps his reliance on Hesychius, which may be partly explained by 
his having edited him. The edition seems to have been mal- 
treated by certain reviewers, more especially the learned Gropius, 
“who had no other qualification for reviewing my work than his 
blicly f with Herr von Wilamowitz- 
oellendorff.” The system of signed reviews does not seem to 
work well, It has, according to his own account, failed to protect 
Dr. Flach from misrepresentation, and it has exposed Herr 
ius to abuse. 

Although Mme. Lewald’s letters of travel (3) do not appear to 
have been intended for the press, their publication wears an air of 
bookmaking. Little or nothing can be learned from them, yet they 
are not unentertaining. They are pleasant as causeries, and are 

ed by a general atmosphere of culture and refinement. 

ight and almost trivial, they yet seem to proceed, as in fact they 
do proceed, from one who in former times has seen, felt, and 
thought much. The most interesting are those written from 


Rome, and Sorrento. 
@ principal characteristic of Dr. Spitta’s work on sleep and 
dreams (4) is solid good sense. He concedes nothing to fancy in 
a department of inquiry where fancy finds so much encouragement, 
and continually repels alluring suggestions with provoking, but 
unanswerable, demonstrations of their groundlessness. His work 
is consequently less attractive than those of many writers on the 
subject who have given freer scope to imagination, and, more par- 
ticularly while treating of sleep, he frequently is only able to 
repeat what is already familiar and commonplace. In his discus- 
sion of thé phenomena of dreams we must admire his extreme 
lucidity, and the precision and accuracy of his classification. This 
rigidly scientific method of research must necessarily leaye many 
interesting ents of the subject in obscurity, for they lie 
beyond the domain of exact science. Dr, Spitta’s explanation of 
sree as he does not dispute their occurrence, must 
be. elt to be inadequate; but the far larger proportion of dreams 
susceptible of explanation by association, memory, physical con- 
ditions, or other natural causes, are dealt with most luminously 
and satisfactorily. There is perhaps less on the connexion between 
the hallucinations of sleep and the phenomena of insanity than 
ight have been expected from the title of the book. 
he last-published parts of the Breslau Encyclopedia of 
Natural Science (5) contain Dr. Gobel’s continuation of the 
Handbook of om | and the sixth part of the general manual of 
table logy. These continuations are exceedingly 
ike each other, the pharmacological treatise being in the form 
of a dictionary, concise, simple, and practical, and Dr. Gobel’s 
book being one of the most exhaustive and thoroughly scientific 
of modern botanical works. The special subject is the compara- 
tive development of the organs of plants, which is treated in the 
Biolooohee Contralblatt (6) is valuable f 
jologt: ) is a valuable repertory of essays 
in physiology and natural history, the multiplicity of the writers 
an 


e frequent minuteness of the themes indicating the rapid 

of specialization in science. A portion of the contents 
consists of original contributions, a larger part of reviews. The 
contributors and the writers reviewed are for the most part 


2) Geschichte der Griechischen L Nach den Quellen dargestellt 
a be Hans Flach. Bd. 1. Tubingen: Fues. London: Nutt. 

(3) Vom Sund zum Posilip: Briefe aus den Jahren 1879 bis 1881. Von 
Fanny Lewald. Berlin: Janke. London: Koleckmann. 

(4) Die Schlaf- und Traumzustiinde der menschlichen Seele, mit beson- 
derer gy Verhiiltnisses zu den hischen A lienationen. 
Von Dr. H. Spitta. Zweite stark vermehrte yp an Tubingen: Fues. 
London: Nutt. 

) Encyhlopidie der Naturwissenschaften. Abth. 2, Lief. Abth. 2, 
Lid Trewendt. London: Nutt. 


6) Biologisches Centralblatt. Herausgegeben von Dr. J. Rosenthal. 
Ba, Erlangen: Besold. London: Kolckmann. 


Germans or Slavonians. English and American biological science 
does not figure prominently, although there are notices of Darwin 
on worms and of Lub and MacQook on ants, and a very 
satisfactory memoir of Darwin by Professor Spengel. The most 
elaborate of the original contributions is perhaps Klebs on the 
vital association (symbiosis) of unlike organisms. 

Herr Richard Mahrenholtz has performed a useful service by his 
compendious collection and analysis of the judgments of contem- 
poraries on Voltaire (7). The unfavourable of course greatly pre- 
ponderate. Voltaire was continually engaged in personal, literary, 
and theological quarrels; and even those who like himself repre- 
sented the characteristic intellectual movement of the eighteenth 
century—Rousseau, Montesquieu, Frederick the Great—on various 
occasions judged him with severity. In the main, however, his 
opponents were poor scribblers actuated by ar ome motives, 
and their hostility was more commonly provoked by the good than 
by the bad side of his character and writings. 

It is no uncommon circumstance to find an Englishman or an 
American sitting down and perpetrating a prodigious joke in the 
full belief that he is inditing a great poem. The corresponding 
absurdities of other nations seem rather to partake of the nature of 
occasional lapses into the ridiculous. It is therefore refreshing to 
meet with a German ballad-epic unconsciously great from beginning 
to end in vis comica. The —: produced by Dr. Adalbert 
Schroeter (8), who, with imperturbable gravity, has set himself to 
turn the whole of the military career of Marshal von York into 
the most awful doggrel, all the while evidently conceiving himself 
a second zeus. The gallant Marshal will not share the fate 
of those who lived before Agamemnon if his memory can be kept 


alive by strains of this quality :— 
Der Kugeln, welche 
Die Schliinde spein, 
Trifft eine York 
Das Schliisselbein. 
Or such spirit-stirring apostrophes as 


So fahre wohl, fahr wohl, du Yorksches Korps ! 

Another example of unconscious humour is afforded Herr 
Leopold Jacoby (9), whose meditations upon a paddle-wheel, in 
the metre of Heine’s Nordsee, are a better burlesque upon the 
latter than he would have produced designedly. The descri 
tion of his excursion to Comacchio, however, though a palpab 
imitation of Heine’s Harzreise, is well written and picturesque. 

The genius of Paul Heyse(10) is no doubt rather inclined to 
narrative than to drama, but his plays show the possession of con- 
siderable dramatic aptitudes, among which neatness of construc- 
tion and ease of dialogue may especially be named. Their prin- 
cipal defect is — a want of energy and intensity in the 
delineation of character. The personages are indeed distinctly 
individualized, but have rather the air of preliminary studies than 
of finished portraits. “ Don Juan’s End en oe suggests an 
unfaveurable comparison with Moliére, even though Heyse has 
judiciously alternated it by treating the subject from a different. 
point of view. There is more life and spirit in a single scene of 
Le Festin de Pierre than in the whole of Heyse’s play; but the 
German writer has ingeniously masked his deticiency in animation 
by making his Don Juan an elderly and comparatively a moral 

mage. He is no longer Moliére’s gay irresistible seducer, the 
incarnation of witty audacious devilry, but a respectable gentle- 
man, old enough to have a son of twenty, and sentimental enough 
to be deeply aflected when the youth repudiates him in a style which 
Moliére’s Don Juan would have found vastly amusing. It mustin fact 
be owned that the character requires a degree of naiveté both in 
author and spectator which can hardly be expected in the nine- 
teenth century. The statue of the Commander, too, would now- 
adays be thought only tolerable in opera, and is rationalized by 
Heyse into the crater of Vesuvius, into which the conscience- 
stricken Don precipitates himself. The modification may be neces- 
sary, but it destroys a character whose very essence it is to be 
graceless and remorseless, and converts a world-famous type into a 
very ordinary one. The play has nevertheless many highly effective 
scenes, and is distinguished by great elegance of language, as is 
also the metrical tragedy of Alcibiades, 1n this piece the leadin 
motive is the contrast of the passion of the Grecian Timandra an 
the Persian Mandane for Alcibiades, which is just sufficiently 
brought out to indicate what a Byron might have made of 
it. The catastrophe is too melodramatic. “The Law of the 
Stronger,” a comedy, has a double plot, one part of which is not 
very interesting ; but there is real humour in the embarrassing 
situation of the Consul Koopmans in his anxiety to conceal the 
fact that his daughter’s Hindoo attendant is, in truth, her mother ; 
and the daughter is a delightful character with her unsophisticated 
innocer.ce, goodness of heart, and nataral sense. The gossips and 
scandal-mongers of the watering-place are also well drawn. 

Herr Dehlen’s essay on Hamlet (11), though couched in an 


7) Voltaireim Urteile der Zeitgenossen. Von R. Mahrenholtz. . 


(8) York von Wartenburg: ein vaterliindisches Heldengedicht. V 
Adalbert Schroeter. Jena: UCostenoble. London: Kelckmenn. 

(9) Ein Ausflug nach Comacchio. Von Leopold Jacoby.” Triest: Dase. 
London : Nutt. 


(10) Don Juan’s Ende. Trauersp 
Tragédie von Paul Heyse. Das Recht des Stiirkeren. 
Heyse. Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. 
(11) Shake 's Hamlet. Besprochen von A. Deblen. Gittingen: 
Vandenhocch, I. Ruprecht. Nutt. 
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eccentric style, seems sound, and perhaps on that account not 
quite so original as the author imagines. 

“ Her only Brother” (12), by W. Heimburg, though not a work 
of great power or pretension, possesses truth to nature and 
literary merit, and may be recommended to lady students of 
German in quest of a good feminine novel. Except for the small 
number of personages and the absence of the theological element, 
it may be com to Miss Yonge's fictions. The plot resembles 
that of Vernon Lee's Ottilie; it is the history of the temporary 
estrangement of a brother from a sister by his attachment to an 
attractive but very inferior person. The three characters whose 
mutual relations make the story, and the old aunt who acts as 
chorus and tells it, are all simply but excellently drawn. 

The Rundschau (13) has a good novelette by Adalbert Mein- 
hardt, “Frau Antje,” and a translation of a spirited sketch of 
Montenegrin life by Thomas Jez, a Polish novelist who finds 
material for his tales in the Balkan peninsula. Lady Blenner- 
hassett’s essay on Mme. de Staél’s relation to Germany does not 
add much to our information on this particular point, or set old 
facts in a new light, but is a brilliant, sympathetic, and cordial 
appreciation of the personal and literary character of the great 
authoress, Professor Hirschfeld continues his narrative of his 
tour in Asia Minor. The most remarkable incident of the present 
instalment is the unhappy submersion of the Professor's baggage, 
to the destruction or irreparable injury of books, maps, instru- 
ments, and photographic upparatus. It is satisfactory to find him 
expressing sincere gratitude to England for the vigour and success 
of her Egyptian campaign; had things proceeded differently, he 
says, there would have been great danger of a general massacre of 
Europeans throughout Asia Minor. A panegyric on Prince 
Bismarck, with the arriére-pensée of extolling absolute government 
at the expense of constitutional monarchy, seems to prove some- 
what too much, If the Prince is only half so exceptional a per- 
sonage as he is here represented, his system of government will 
not survive his loss. 

The most remarkable contribution to Auf der Héhe (14) is the 
continuation of Sefiora Pardo Bazan’s “ Pascal Lopez.” Spanish 
domestic life must be a rich field for the novelist, and may be 
almost described as unworked, not from the want of labourers, 
but from their incapacity. Sefora Bazan’s liveliness, animation, 
and truth to nature almost justify the hope that Spain will find in 
her a second Fernan Caballero. Another lady, Mara Cop, con- 
tributes an interesting sketch of the women of the Southern 
Slavonian nations. Herr Schwicker’s historical sketch of the 
Hungarian universities has a value of its own. 

The political terror in Russia confines the “ Russian Review” 
(15) in a great measure to statistical papers. Professor Briickner, 
however, continues and completes his account of the sittings of 
the Commission convened by the Empress Catherine in 1767 to dis- 
cuss the legal reforms embodied in her celebrated code. Although 
the direct results were small, the indirect results, the Professor 
thinks, were considerable. The idea of the emancipation of the 
serfs was then first broached, and the Government for the first time 
obtained some real insight into the condition and the wishes of 
the lower orders. Catherine was considerably before her age, and 
her humane ideas respecting the abolition of torture, and the 
mitigation of punishments in general, met with much opposition. 
Another interesting paper is a memoir of the celebrated painter 
Wereschagin, whose exhibition of pictures from Central Asia at 
the Crystal Palace will not soon be forgotten by those who saw it. 
He has since twice visited India, and been present as official 
painter throughout the Bulgarian campaign. As he is only forty, 
much more work may yet be expected from him. 


(12) Thr einziger Bruder: Novelle. Von W.Heimburg. Leipzig: 
Gebhardt. Lendon: Kolckmann. 

(13) Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
Jahrg. 9, Hft.12. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 

(14) Auf der Hihe : internationale Revue. Herausgegeben von Leopold 
von Sacher-Masoch. Leipzig: Licht & Meyer. London: Nutt. 

(15) Russische Revue. Herausgegeben von C. Réttger. Jahrg. 12, 
Hefte 5,6. St. Petersburg: Schmitzdorff. London: Triibner & Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


* T ‘HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, com a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with “ Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


GocraL SCIENCE CONGRESS, HUDDERSFIELD, 
October 3 to 10. 


President-Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., G.C.8.L., C.LE., D.C.L., LL.D, 
Presidents of 


J 


Eco 
4 
Information as to the reading of and other iculars may be had at the Offices 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, Town Hall, Hudderefeld. 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi. J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde 

Park Corner, W.—The WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday, October }, with 
One and Ttures P or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Paddington, 
W.—EXTENSION of the SCHOOL BUILDINGS and HOSPITAL. 


titi Octeber 2 and following days. 
©°The School Buildings. to which additions have been mate. as regards the 
leh chemistry, wi dy for occupation on 
on the same day a St ’ Club and Refresh 


ies e 
itis intended to open on the same 
e le 
Uhe pen entrance scholarships, clas prizes, and ueual appointments, Scholar- 
i ill be ition at e ear, open to a Pp 5 
Vurther may be obtained of the Dean, = of the Medical Superintendent of the 


GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean of the School. 
"THE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDIOAL COLLEGE, 


Resident Appointments consist of Five House- 
heurship; ‘Tw 

Maternii ils al: ide in the Hospital. Special entries may be made for Medical and 
practi The London EHcepitel is now im direct communication by railend tram 
vier MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


(THE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 
A CLASS Is held in the subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific Examination, and 
includes all the subjects and practical work required. 
others 


CLASSES will also be held for the First and Second M.B. (London) and other Exami- 
These Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. 


MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, MANO HES 
The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION of the University wil at 
° lowing days. This Examination is open 
perpons who have thelr in the Ragistere of the Owens Collage 
Oa oF Setalled Information regarding Courses of Study, Degrees, &c. application should be 
made to the REGISTRAR. 


A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


oF 
4 MCO WILLIAM BARBER, Esq., M.A., 
FRANCIS SHARP POWRLL, Esq., A. 
PRIDGIN TRALB, Esq., M.A., F.R.C.S. 
The WINTER SESSION will open on Monday, October 1, with an INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS by Dr. HANDFIELD JONES, F.R.5. 
‘our Open Scholarships in Natural Science, each of the value of £50, will be offered for 
Be Prizes for the past Session, and the Nursing Probationers’ Frizes, will be distributed on 
Tuesday, October 9, at 8 P.M.. by Professor HUXLEY, P.R.S., who will also make an Address, 
after which there will bes Conversazione, to which al! past and present for 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, valve £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for com- 
petition at the end of September to new Students. Fees tor Lectures and Hospital Practice, 
juiness in one yment. or 100 Guineas in three instalments. All Resident and other i 
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COLLEGE (VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1883-84. 
I.—DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND LAW. 
II.—DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING. 

Candidates for admission in these Departments must not be ander Fourteen years 
and those under Sixteen will be required to pass an Entrance Examination in eee, 
Arithmetic, and Elementary Latin, to be held on September 2, 

III._DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Students are required before entering to have passed one of the Preliminary Examina- 
tions prescribed by the General Medical Council. 

The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS L., IIL., and IIT. will commence on October 2, 

IV.—DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN (223 Brunswick Street)._The SESSION will 
commence on October 8. 

V.—EVENING CLASSES.—The SESSION will commence = October 15. New Students 
will be admitted on October 10, 11, and 12, between 6.30 and 9 P. 

ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS are offered for Competition a "the beginning of the Session 
in Classics. Greek Testament, Mathematics, English, and History ; and also a DAUNTESEY 
MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIP, value £100. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments by A be obtained at * Coryisu’s, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, and they will be forwarded from the College on application. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registra. 


(THE HAMMOND COMPANY ELECTRICAL ENGINEFR- 
NG COLLEGE, 2 Red Lion Square, W.C. 
ERAT HARRISON, (Lond.) 
Electrical Eagineer—FREDERICK C. PHILLIPS. 
ac limited number of STUDENTS will be admitted for the New Session up to 


mber 25. 
ms plications should be made to the undersigned, at the Offices of the Company, 110 Cannon 
Street, E.C., from whom full particulars may be obtained. 
PHILIP A, LATHAM, M.A., Secretary. _ 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, IRELAND,—The PROFESSOR- 
of ANATOMY and PIIYSIOL in the Queen's College, Belfast, being 
Vacant, Candidates for that office are requested to forward their Testi- 
ae Fy to the UNpER-SEC RETARY, a. Castle. on or before the 20th October next, in 
order that the same may be 0 liency the Lord- Lieutenant. 
The Candidate who may be vaheetea for = above Professorship will have to enter upon 
his duties forthwith. 
Dublin Castle, September 11, 1883. 


GOMERVILLE HALL, OXFORD.—EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSIIIP and EXHIBITIONS. on Tuesday, 

The NEXT TERM opens on Monday, October 15. Ladies wishing to 
com pete for the Scholarships should apply to the Principal, Miss M. SHaw 


YRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
Head-Master—RICHARD F, CURRY, M.A. 
There is a Classical and a Modern Side. 
An Experienced Master is provided for every ‘Twelve Boys. 
'wo Foreign Masters for French and German, 
Special peeparetion & for alt Competitive Examinations and for the Universities. 

00! Chapel and detached Sanatorium, 

me very Boy is taught to Swim. 

Inclusive Terms, 60 to 70 Guineas. 
Apply to the MASTER. 


RUSTHALL COMMON, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Careful training in all respects. Situa- 
tion beautitul aud most healthy. —For t Terms, &e., apply t to W. PLeRsos, M.A., racside, 
IGHGATE SCHOOL, founded by Sir R. Cnoraeney.— The 
NEXT TERM commences September buildi 


Hou and 
ments to of any public school. to = Kev. the ‘HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Highgate, N 


Bowdon PREPARATORY SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


For Terms, &c., write to Rev. H. A. D. ScRRIDGE, Bowdon. 


A™ MARRIED CLERGYMAN wishes to receive Two or Three 


LITTLE BOYS, ages Eight to Ten, to educate with his own Son, Belg country 
village. Highest references.—Address, Rev. ‘A. W. Dunsfold Rectory, Goda! 


EV. W. TUCKWELL, Examiner in the Oxford Local 
aminations and for the Oxford and Cambrid age Schools Examination Board, late 
‘ellow ‘of New College, Oxford, and Head-Master of Taunton Cee School, takes a few 
YS as oo Pugs. 2, Strict testimonials as to moral character required.—Address, Stockton 
ory, near Rugby. 


HAS: ASTBOURNE. —YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN are carefully 

ed and pOvCaTED by Mrs. ARNOLD, who is assisted by Certificated Teachers 
and Proveors BELLE VUE HOUSE is replete —_ all the appointments proper to a first- 
class home for domestic comfort. Garden and exercise —— ame and contain private 


OWENS 


October 9. 
in residence or to 
sEFEVRE. 


lming. 


‘ience Lectures, and in rgames. NEXT TERM 

begins on September 2 

A M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, Ente te 
© BOYS under Fourteen for "Eton, Tyinthestes. &e. Country house to the 


Hursley Woods, four miles from any town. Healthy situation and good air. Sixteen Pupils 
_—. Maney rms, £150 and £135.—Apply to A. EATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, near 
PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 

TUMN 


‘LEMEN t Street, Portm: The A 
M commences on Saturday, October 6. Junior Class, 10; Upper School, 11 o aor 


ERPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 38 Gloucester Street, 

Warwick Square, 8.W. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. References to 

Parents. AUTUMN TERM begins on Monday, Ist October next.—Prospectuses and full 
particulars on application to Mrs. SUTTON as above. 


HE Misses A, & R. LEECH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS from Five to Twelve years of age ((Boarders and Daily Pupils) RE-OPEN 
on Wednesday, September 26, at 65 Kensington Gardens Square, Bayswater, 


‘TUTORS (the most successful) for Army, Civil Service, Staff 
. Universities, Legal, Medical Examinations. PROSPECTUSES of the above. 
with fa! notion! lars, sent gratis, by BiveER & SON, 298 Regent Street, W. Visiting 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, and AUSTRALIA, &e. 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures (Fortnightly) for— 


CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN 


From Gravesend, 
Wednesday, 12 30 P.M. 


Fro ravesend. 
rom Brindis' on ay. 
MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, sna} Every Wednesday. 


OrFices: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C., and 
25 COCKSPUR STREET. 


COLLINSON & LOCK’S 
MODELLED PLASTER WORK, 


Original Designs and Reproductions of Old Work. 
MADE IN PORTABLE PANELS. 
EASILY FIXED TO ANY CEILING OR WALL. 
ILLUSTRATIONS SENT ON APPLICATION, 


109 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
1883.—TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May 1 to October 31, 1883, 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and , Issued by the Company. 
JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 
Derby, April 1883, 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea, Esplanade, 


and West Pier. Central and quiet. for and 
Spacious Coffee-rooms and large Reading-rooms fo a and for Gentlemen. Water 
Service in the Hotel. C and i ill receive prompt attention from 
BENJAMIN BULL, Manager. _ 
TPOTL AND BAY, Isle of Wight (near Alum Bay).—TOTLAND 
BAY HOTEL. Maznificent sea views. Comfort with moderate ch 5 a 
room and tennis lawn. Bracing air. Excellent sands and men. pier. best bath 
in the Island. Good anchorage tor yachts. Apply to the } ANAGER. 
[LFRACOMBE. -—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 
beautiful coast and inland scenery vf North Devon, so attractive at this season. 250 rooms 
Tuble-d'hote Six to Eight o "clock, at separate tables.— Address the MANAGER. 


SPECTACLES +. BLINDNESS. 


NE-FOURTH of those suffering from Dimness of Sight or 
Blindness can trace their calamity to the use of spectacles indiscriminately purchased, 
and unsuited to the sight. Mr. I. LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND 
STREET, having made the adaptation of Spectacles his especial and sole study for upwards 
of thirty years, personally adapts his improved lenses. Testimonials as to the success of 
Mr. LAURANCE’S treatment have been received from Earl Lindsay, Sir George Henry Scott 
Douglas, Bart., Sir Graham Briggs, Bart., Sir Julius Benedict, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., 
M.P., Lieutenant-General Mi d, General Torrens, commanding Cork 
Division, Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known Tourist Agent, &c. Pamphlet—“ Spectacles : 
their Use and Abuse,” post free. 
City Branches-6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE ; and 22 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


DOULTON & CoO. 


LAMBETH, S.E. 


GLAZED CERAMIC WARE, 
OPEN AND CLOSED PORTABLE STOVES, 
OPEN FIREPLACES, 


MANTELPIECES, FENDERS, IHEARTII TILES, &c. 
A special Show Room recently fitted up at the Works, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Dilute your wine with Apollinaris Water, which can be relied 
on for its purity and wholesomeness.” 
Daily News, April 17, 1882. 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. 
It contains no lead or poisonous ingredients, 


ROWLANDS’ 


and can also be had in a 
MACASSAR GOLDEN CoLorR, 
for fair and golden-* .ired people and children. 
Ol L. Sold e, erywhere. 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
Has been the Best and most Economical Sauce 


COCKS’ 


ORIGINAL FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 
Cocks’ Reading Sauce induces appetite, accelerates diges- 
R E A D I N G tion, whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 
Ss A U Cc E. See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the 


Reading Arms. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST AWARD) 
AMSTERDAM EXIIBITION, 1883, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


“*A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 
."~W. W. Stopp. 
F.C.8., City Bristol, 
SEVENTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGIIOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash . Large, useful Stock to select from. 

post free. 249, and 290 Tottenham Court Road, 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, 


—e—_ 


TMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.-1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; pach 2 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 

Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of premium. 
Prompt and liberal —s of claims. Policies failing due at ) ed should be 
renewed on or before Oc H, or the same will become void. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
P 


FIRE OFFIC E. 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Establishe | 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire an? Lightning effected in all parts of the World, 

Loss claims with promptitude and (Liberality. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES. 

THREADNEEDLE STREET. E.C. hy CROSS, S.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W.— FIRE. Established 1710. Tlome and 
‘oreign at rates. — LIFE. Established 1s10, Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large bonuses. Immediate settlement of claims. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., amo PA PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 
estan, Hise, ond have bem | granted by the Corporation for more than a 
in hand exceed £3,200,000. 
EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, December 1881. 


LFeAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s. 6d. 
for the five years, carrying proportionate aunuai increase till death, if happening 
before the next Division. 

Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to all P. subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the 
right to paeagune in future Bonus. 

The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute” 
Mortality ; 3 per ceut. Interest ; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon, the Earl Cairns, 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions.—Nine-tenths of the Total Profits 
belong to the Assured, 


Policies Indisputable ; the Conditions most liberal in every particular ; Guaranteed 
surrender values. 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
ie Sees Bonus Report, Pani tary A ts, &c., forwarded on appli- 
cat 
E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices : 10 Fleet Street, E. 


PD SEFoRD’ S MAGNESIA.—This pure Solution is the best 
ae Pe Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 


JDINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEN 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’ ‘S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Copies of all New Books of more than average interest are added to MUDIE'S 
SEL ECE as the demand increases, and an ample supply is of a: the 
principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. Subscription, One per annum, com- 
mencing at any date. Prospectuses postage free on application. 
Mupie's Se.ect Liprary, Limited, 30 to New Street, 
281 Regent Street, ‘and 2 King Street, t, Cheapside. 


‘PHE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The f following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required. for which 6.1.each will be given, viz.: 
48s: 99, 451, 452, and 639 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, 
SATURDAY REVIEW will be forwarded by Krrxianp, 
Corr, & Co., 4 Northumberland Street, Strand, London, at the following 
Annual Subscriptions: 
£1 12s, 6d. to India, China, Japan, Straits Settlements, Java, Philippine 
Islands, and all parts of the East. 
£1 10s. 6d. to all other British Colonies and Possessions throughout the ——_ 
to all European countries, the Argentine Republic, Central Ameri: 
Republics, Brazil, Uruguay, Chili, Peru, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, Persia, 
and Madeira, 
£1 15s. to Bolivia, Hawaiian Islands, and Madagascar. 

NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 
lication to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
. The SATURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (ia 
London : STEEL & Jonrs, 4 Spring Gardens.S.W. 

With Map, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

‘(HE FUTURE CAPITAL of the BRITISH EMPIRE: 
a Political Study. By A CoysERVATIVE-RADICAL. 

w. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 

THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


(THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the Session 


‘THE ARMS of ACHILLES: a Pacer explanatory of Homer's 
Tiiad, Book 2. By W. H. SALTER Brooks, M.A 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. Dublin; E. Poxsonsy, 16 Grafton Street. 
New Edition, very much enlarged, with more than 600 Figures, 530 pp. 21s. 
How to WORK with the MICROSCOPE: 2 8 Manual of 


Microscopical Manipulation. By Lione 8. — 
Hareison & Sons, Pall Mal 


Will be published on September 25. Price Sixpence. 


LLONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XII.—OCTOBER. 
CoNTENTS 
THICKER THAN WATER. By James Pary. Chapters XLIX.—LIV. 
AS AN INTELLECTUAL PURSUIT. By B. W. M-D- 
“TILL DEATH DO US PART.” By U. TAYLOR. 
TITLES. Conciuied. By Epwarp A. Freemay, LL.D. D.C.L. 
RICHARD WAGNER'S GRAVE, 1883, By the Rev. H. R. Hawes. 
GREEN APPIN AND THE ISLAND OF LISMORE. By Groace MILNER. 
TOADS, PAST AND PRESENT. By E. K. Roprxsoy. 
IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. Chapters IX.—X. By Baer Harte. 
Lonemans, Green, & Co, 


THE ATLANTIC “MONTHLY for OCTOBER, 


CONTENTS : 

A Roman F. M. Crawford, Knowledze 
Hereditary enes W. Holiand. The Mutilation of Ancient Texts. By 
=n Province. iby Henry James. Wiliam 8. Liscomb. 
Persepolis. By Francis L. Mace. Amiability: a Philosophical Tragedy. By 
Cream-White and Crow-Black. By E. M. Edward J. Stevenson. 

De Jarnette. Historie Notes of Life and Letters in Massa- 
Newport. By George P. Lath chusetts. By K. W. Emerson. 
Two Emigrants, By Barbara Heaton. A-Playin’ of Old Sledge at the Settlemgnt. 
Pere Antwine. By Davida Coit. By Chas. E. Craddock. 


Recollections of pore pins te Italian | The A age of the Jeannette. 


Revolution. Lodge's Webster. 
Mr. White on Shakespeare and Sheridan, The @ Contributors” Club. 
Voleano Studies. By Horace D. Warner. 


London: Warp, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
D AGMAR THEATRE, OCOPENHAGEN.—See THE 


BUILDER ; Domestic Architecture in Somerset, with numerous View 


of Post Ottice, Allershott ; House, Westgate-on-Sea ; ** King's Arms.” Edgware Road ; and 
New Office for * Truth” —Architecture in Central Asia—Construction of Buildings 
—Roman Baths, Tréves, 4d. ; by ny post, 4)d.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


A NEW COPYRIGHT WORK BY THE AUTIIOR OF “FROM JEST TO 
EARNEST,” “ OPENING A CHESTNUT BURR,” &e. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 


HIS SOMBRE RIVALS. 


By the Rev. E. P. ROE. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
HICKER THAN WATER. By James Payy, Author of 
“ Lost Sir Massingberd " &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 21s, 
“A realistic novel of the best kind.”—Morniag Post. 


Copyright Edition. 
‘i the CARQUINEZ WOODS. By Brer Harte, Author of 
oom “The Luck of Roaring Camp” &. Crown 8vo. price 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. 
oth, 
“ This tale has much of the force and freshness of Bret Harte’s earlier works... .. 
The Carquinez Woods are painted with a vigorous and a graphic pen.’’—Spectator, 


UT CAESAR AUT NIHIL. By the Countess von Borner, 
Author of “* German Home Life.” 3 vols. price 21s, 
“This novel treats of Nihilism—its roots, branches, and effects—in the most 
interesting manner possible. Everybody should read it.”— Whitehall Review, 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S, CHALLENGER. 
Now ready, Zoology, Vol. VII. with many Illustrations in Lithography 
and Chromolithography, in royal 4to. price 30s. cloth. 
EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE 
of H.M.S. CHALLENGER during the YEARS 1873-6, ong So 
of Captain G. 8. Nares, R.N. F.R.S. and F, T. Thomso: 
under the superintendence of the late Sir C. W. Tuomson, F. RS. A now of Joun 
Mvcrray, F.R.S.E. one of the Naturalists of the Expedition. 
*,* This Volume may also be had in Four separate Parts, XVIII. to XXI. of 
the entire Work, as below :— 
XVIII. Report on the ~ eed of the Spheniscidae, by Professor Morrison WATSON, 


price 13s. 
XIX. Report on the Pelagic Hemi, , by 7. B. Wurre, M.D. F.L.S. price 3s. 6d. 
XX. Report on the Hydroida, art I, Plumularidae, by G. J. Attwan, LL.D. 
price 9s. 
XXI. Report on the Specimens of the Genus Orbitolites, by W. B. CARPENTER, C.B. 
D. &c. price 4s. 

Printed for H.M. published by Order of H.M. Government : 
by Loyemans & Co. Jonn Murray, Macmittan & Co, & Co. 
& Co. E. Stanronn, J. D. Porrer, and Kecan Paut & Co. London; 
A. & C. Biack and Dovetas & Fouts, Edinburgh ; and by A. Toom & Co. 
and Hopces, Fieers, & Co. Dublin, 


THE TIMES, in reviewing HAWLEY SMART'S NEW NOVEL, “AT FAULT,” 
says: “ The plet is so ingenious and the interest so sustained that our readers may be grateful 
for having their attention directed to it.” 

CHEAP EDITION, now ready at al! Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 
HAWLEY SMART'S NEW NOVEL. 
At FAULT. By Hawtey Smarr. Crown 8yo, picture 
boards, 2s. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
“ We have found ‘ At Fault’ a most entertaining and exciting story.”—Saturday Review. 
Also by the same Author, and uniform with the above : 


OKEN BON RACE FOR_A WIFE.’ 
PLAY OR PAY. 
FALSE CARDS. SUNSHINE AND SNOW. 
cou r Site. wie. AxD 
th THE GREAT TONTINE. 


London : Warp, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


MESSRS. WARD, LOCK, & CO. beg to announce that the First Edition of THEODORE 
T. MUNGER'’S remarkable book, “ THE FREEDOM OF FAITH,” has been exhausted, 
and the SECOND EDITION is now ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

THE AUTHORIZED EDITION. 
Printed in large type, from the Original Plates, and panaes by special arrangement 
with the American Publishe 
(THE FREEDOM of FAITH: a Sdanb of Sermons, By 
Tueopore T. MUNGER. 
tribution to the Religious Literature of the time as is contained mi the new 
entitied Freedom of Faith,” will, we feel sure, be hailed 
with delight by a large number of ministers rs in this 
essay. the sermons, twenty-two in number, are y interest. 
when has been rarcly surpassed for the interest | it wil afford to devout readers and inquiring 
minds,""—Christian 

“ We must say, respect ing this book, thet it ‘ rich in thought. eloquent | in language, fe onal 
powe appea ot nm we meet w such sermons, are passages in 
volume which we thould like to quote at length.” — Watchman. 

London : Warp, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 387 


The Saturday Review. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Ready on 27th inst., Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS : 
BELINDA. By Mise Ruopa BrovexTos. Chapters 31-33. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
A RECOLLECTION OF THE RIVIERA: a Story. 
HECTOR BERLIOZ. 
UNPUBLISHED REMINISCENCES OF MRS. CARLYLE. 
ST. JOHN'S EVE: a Story. By Maurice KiNGsLEY. 
GRANITE CRAGS. 
IONE STEWART. By Mrs. Linton. Chapters 28-30. 


READY THIS DAY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLYFFE. 


WITH LORD STRATFORD in the CRI- 


MEAN WAR. By James Henry SHEN#, Author of “ The Frontier Lands of 
the Christian and the Turk.” 1 vol. demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 


IN the ALSATIAN MOUNTAINS: a Nar- 


rative of a Tour in the Vosges. By KaTHEerine Lee, Author of “A 
Western Wildflower.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 9s. 


SOME PROFESSIONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By A Former Memper oF THE CoUNCIL oF THE INCORPORATED LAW 
Socrery. 1 crown 


POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


DISARMED. By Miss Bretuam-Epwarps, 
Author of “ Kitty” &c. 2 vols. 


iss Betham-Edwards has written a charming little novel. It onyee Ge Say, an 
Can the summer ack tor 


PUT TO THE PROOF. By Miss Carorme 


FoTHERGILL. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
JULIET. By A New Writer. 
A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. J. H. 


RivpeEtL, Author of “ The Mystery in Palace Gardens” &c. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 
A Fame’ Mrs. has her wontons a clever picture of the 
@ profession desperate and needy men women.’ 
Pall Mall Gazetie. 


3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


HELENE. By Mrs. Artour Kennarp. 2 vols. 


“ We will not reveal to our readers the biajers of bape) had better send for the 
volumes and discover it * thomesives. When they ha opened them, they will not be 
én a hurry to lay them down.” —Standard. 


ESTCOURT. By Lord James 


endl the tal talk of in mod in modern 


A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. By Miss 


E. Farrrax BYRRNE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ There is an abundance of power displayed in * A Fair Cou Mai batch of characters 
drawn with great and London Ne 


DR. EDITH ROMNEY. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


DovuGtLas. 


‘oder society theyre, and were of modern life 
ty alone this 


they are, and were it for 


(Just ready. 


Just published, crown 8vo. with Notes and Additions, 7s. 6d. 


A SCRATCH TEAM OF ESSAYS; 
Being Reprints from the Quarterly and 
Westminster Reviews 
THE KITCHEN AND THE CELLAR. 
THACKERAY. RUSSIA. 

CARRIAGES, ROADS, AND COACHES. 

By SEPT. BERDMORE (Nimshivich). 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO.,13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


MISS BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL. 
Second Edition, at all Libraries, 3 vols, 
PHANTOM FORTUN E. The New No Novel. By the Author of 
London: J. Shoe Lane, E.C. 


_ THE WORKS OF 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


A New and Complete vright Edition 
of ‘the ote 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


RIVERSIDE EDITION. 


In 11 vols. printed from New Electrotype Plates, crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. a volume. 


This Edition will include the Prose and Poetical Writings of Mr. Emerson 
hitherto published, and in addition Two New Volumes of Essays, Lectures, 
and Speeches, prepared for Publication, in accordance with the terms of 
Mr. Emerson's Will, by his Literary Executor, Mr. J. Elliot Cabot. 


Two New Portraits of Mr. Emerson will appear in this Edition, one of 
them an Etching by Schoff from an early Portrait taken in England, which 
will form the Frontispiece to “ Nature”; and the other a Steel Engraving by 
Wilcox, from a late Photograph, which will go in the Volume of “ Poems.” 


Vol. 1—NATURE, ADDRESSES, and LECTURES. (Ready. 


[This Book has heretofore borne the name “ MISCELLANIES.”} 
Vol. 2.—ESSAYS. First Series. [Ready. 
Vol. 3.—ESSAYS. Second Series. [September 22. 
Vol. 4.—-REPRESENTATIVE MEN. [September 22. 
Vol. 5—ENGLISH TRAITS. [October 3. 
Vol. 6.—CONDUCT OF LIFE. [October 3. 
Vol. 7.—SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. [October 20. 
Vol. 8—LETTERS and SOCIAL AIMS. [October 20. 
Vol. 9.—POEMS. LYovember 3. 


Vol.10,—LECTURES and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


[November 3. 
Vol.11.—MISCELLANIES. 


LYovember 3. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL 


MR. MOLLOY'’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, completing the Work, 21s. 
VOLs. Ill. and IV. of COURT LIFE 


BELOW STAIRS; or, London under the Last Georges, 1760-1830. By 
J. FivzGERALD MOLLoy. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
J UN E. IE. By Mrs. rs. Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” 
ADRIAN BRIGHT. By Mrs. Cappy, Author 


of “Artist and Amateur” &c. 8 vols. 
“There is much to interest and amuse in this me lixe pict Picture of the home of Adrian 


right. The story increases in interest as 
Caddy writes brightly and easily, and with a fair amount of humour.”"—Globe. 


SQUIRE LISLE’S BEQUEST. By ANNE 


BEALg, Author of “ Fay Arlington” &c. 3 vols. 
“ There is h land 
it Tf eaaget ng to be found in these volumes. The plot is 


RED RIDING-HOOD. By Fanny E. Materr 


Not ey, Author of “Olive Varcoe” &c. 3 vols, 


PEARLA. By M. Bernam-Epwarps, Author 
of “ Kitty” &c. 3 Vols, (Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART. 
This day, 3 vols. 


HARD LINES. 


By HAWLEY SMART, Author of “Breezie Langton,” “At Fault,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 
Next week, 3 vols, 


GEOFFREY STIRLING. 


By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS, Author of “Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling” &c. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA a 
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CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS 


ENGLISH “READERS. 


Edited by Professor KNIGHT, St. Andrews. 
Crown 8vo, vols. with Portraits, 38, 6d. 
1, DESCARTES. By Professor Manarry, Dublin. 


“ Mr. Mahaff; ff with xceedi interesti ‘olume. Ile is not onl 
iy an ¢ ngly sting v ly 


with the writi but is able to estimate them with an exact 
bearing on the thinkers.”"—St. James's Gazette. 


2. BUTLER. By Rev. W. Lucas Cotttys, M.A. 

“ There is a wenteste freshness in the author's painstaking | a which not only eluci- 
forth.” Edinburgh Dai y 


8. BERKELEY. By Professor Fraser, Edinburgh. 

“Is ust only admirably conceived and executed for the more immediate purposes of the 
series, but has a pe value..... volume may be strongly recom- 
mended to the | readers.""—Mind. 

4. FICHTE. By Professor Apamson, Owens College, Man- 
chester. 


“ It is characterized b; jastery of method and a clearness of exposition which render ita 
real introduction to the the 


5. KANT. By Professor Wisneoh, M.A., LL.D., Oxford. 


“ Mr. Wallace has admirably succeeded in rendering Kant in a form chet not he 4 makes 
leading principles of his Ce = ‘mellsible, but exhibits them with a clearness and a force 
that compel comprehension.”’— British Quarter/y Review. 


6. HAMILTON. By Professor Verrcn, Glasgow. 
7. HEGEL. By Professor Epwarp Carrp, Glasgow. 


The Volumes in preparation are: by THEopoRE Merz, 
Vico, by Professor Frint, Edinburgh. Sprvoza, by the Very 
Rev. Principal Carrp, Glasgow. Hospes, by Professor Croom 
Rosertson, London. Hume, by the Eprror. Bacon, by Pro- 
fessor Nicnot, Glasgow. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR 


ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Crown 8vo, vols. each 23. 6d, 
DANTE. By the Eprror. 
VOLTAIRE. By Lieut.-General Sir E. B. K.C.M.G. 
PASOAL. By Principal 
PETRAROCH. By Heyry Reeve, C.B. 
GOETHE. By A. Hayrwarp, QC. 
MOLIERE. By the Eprror and F. Tarver, M.A, 
MONTAIGNE, By Rey. W. Lucas Cortrins, M.A. 
RABELAIS, By Watrer Besant, M.A. 
CALDERON. By E. J. 
SAINT SIMON, By Currron W. Corts, M.A. 
CERVANTES, By the Eprror. 
CORNEILLE and RACINE, By Henry M. Trottope. 
MADAME de. SEVIGNE. By Miss Tuackeray (Mrs. Rich- 


LA FONTAINE, onl other French Fabulists. By Rev. W. 
Lucas CoLiixs, M 


SCHILLER. By _ Sue, M.A. 
TASSO. By E. J. Hasett. 
ROUSSEAU. By Henry Grey Granam. 


In ton: LeorarbI, by the Eprror. ALFRED DE 
Musser, by OC. F. Orrenant. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR 


ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


Complete in 28 vols. cloth (sold separately), each 2s. 6d.; boun® 
in 14 vols. with calf or vellum back, £3 10s, 


It is difficult to estimate highly & lish 
readers’ t, exact as to those olden which are 
times ~~ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


THE NEW SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. - 
No. I. ready SEPTEMBER 25, price SIXPENCE. 
HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS : 
LMA TADEMA, R.A.  Frontispiece—SHY. Engraved 
from the Picture in the possession of D. O. Mills, Esq., New York. 
MAITLAND.—FROM THE OLD LAW COURTS TO 
With Illustrations by H. Furniss, John O'Connor, and 
ALGERNON SWINBURNE.—LES CAS- 
UETTES : a Poem. 
RANT ALLEN.—THE DORMOUSE AT HOME. With 
Illustrations by Charles Whymper. 
COMYNS CARR.— ROSSETTI'S INFLUENCE IN 
e ART. With Illustrations after Paintings and Drawings by Rossetti 
IAM BLACK.—THE SUPERNATURAL EXPERI- 
ENCES OF PATSY CONG. 
ROFESSOR HUXLEY, P.R.S.—-OYSTERS AND THE 
OYSTER QUESTION. Part I. with Illustrations. 
HARLOTTE M. YONGE. —THE ARMOURERS PREN- 
TICES. Chapters 1—2 
HE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
I. ready SEPTEMBER 25, price SIXPENCE. 


RECENT CLASSICAL WORKS. 


TEXTS WITH NOTES. 


With Dissertations, Critical Notes, 
Commentary, and Lexicon. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A., Head-Master 
of a School ; ‘Author of “* The New Phrynichus” &. 8vo. 
price 12s 
which has ever been made, and is 
a most laudable 5 piece of work, full of education in matters which 
too often neglec’ to learn........ :No scholar can open the book any page 
out finding some useful or of 
ICERO.—PRO P. SESTIO. Edited by the Rev. H. A. 
Howpey, LL.D., sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and late 
Classical Examiner to the University of London. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


gramma- 
tical and li tic notes ual lable i "thei E iar phrase is illus- 

EMOSTHENES.—The FIRST PHILIPPIC. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Edited, after C. Renpantz, by Rev. T. W. Gwat- 
KIN, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’ 's College, Cambridge. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

“It would be difficult to find a better pay oye to the yd the speeches against Phili 
and of the political of D in ral. -y chapters are 
and to the peint, and the notes give all the help wthat is acodful ar the understanding both 
the text and the subject-matter.""—Saturday Keview. 

ORACE.—The ODES and CARMEN SECULARE. Edited 
by T. E. Pacg, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Charterhouse. Fep. 8vo. 68. 

“ A more convenient, useful, and trustworthy edition than this we do not know. There is 
quite a surprising amount of information compr into a moderate compass. A book that 


ORACE.—The SATIRES. Edited by ARrHuR 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Professor of Latin in the 
University of Dublin. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

An excellent piece of work. It is intended mainly for the upper forms of schools, and, 
therefore, much of the Commentary rather character; Mr. Palmer, how- 
ever, throws a good deal of new light +,--—" ,~ and he writes in aclear, unconven' 
manner which his Notes very The excellent 
The Commentary is good in itself, and, on the whole. Well suited to its purpose.” 


— Books XXI.—XXIV. The Triumph 
of Odysseus. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Sipney G. Hamitrox, 
M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
“ The Preface contains a good, short, and sensible introduction to the four books; the notes 
cussed with with good judgment." Journal af Education. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
RISTOTLE.—The POLITIOS. Translated, with an sae 
and Critical Notes, by J. E. C. WELLDON, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
Cambridge ; Master of Dulwich College. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
translations of which the Waster of Balliol set Mr. Well- 


“ Among the 
‘s new ene of the * Politics’ of Aristotle is one of 4 wens most excellent. 
With its close and copious preliminary she either from the 
many or the few. The many will find reall intelligible 
* Politics’ ; the few, when they fam the * s 
beside them as they read.” —Saturday 


OMER.—The ILIAD. Translated into English Prose 
Anprew LANG, M.A., WALTER Lear, M.A., and EanestT Myers, 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


“ The student of the Greek la who seeks its aid it decisions 
on those pointe critics end tent ographers differ, and tor his is to 
what d authority suck carry with Minute accuracy is 


scarce! important to those who, having no knowledge ot Greek, must rel the 

fidelity of a translation for evidence as to primitive manners and for means of maki: 

— ve study of the ony, poetry of different nations. For both these — classes venders 
the present any which have hitherto the English lan- 

guage.”"—Saturday Keview. 


UVENAL.— THIRTEEN SATIRES. Translated into 
after the Latin Text of Prof. J. EB. B. Mayor, by H. A. Strona, M. 
rb Professor of Classics in the University of Melbourne, = ALEX- 
ANDER M.A., Warden of Trinity College, Melbourne, Crown 8vo. 


“ This is a welcome addition to the number of scholarly and Sowell wer foentines of classical 


Poets into English prose. ..... The result is a version which is the cide 
of such m asterpieces of faithtul rendering as Munro's * Lucretius ange nes 
Butcher and and Lang's * Odyssey.’ ’ Academy. 


-—The WAR. Being Books 


“ The translation is certainly good, and its usefulness is enhanced by a marginal ana! 


Those who deficient e! ithes tn knowledge of Latin or in the leisure to read the 
will get from this translation 


MACMILLAN & 00, 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDOS, Wc. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


W. M. THACKHRAY’S WORKS. 


NEW 


STANDARD EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS 
W. M. THACKEHRAY. 


SSRS. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. have the pleasure to announce that they have 
in preparation a New Edition of MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, which wiil be published in 


TWENTY-SIX VOLUMES, Large 8vo. each 10s. 6d. 
In this Edition, which will be called the STANDARD EDITION, will be included some of Mr. Thackeray’s 
Writings which have not before been collected, with many additional illustrations. 

The STANDARD EDITION of Mr. Thackeray’s Works will be printed from new type, on fine paper, and, 
with the exception of the édition de luze, it will be the largest and handsomest Edition that has been published. 
The FIRST VOLUME, containing VANITY FAIR, Vol. IL 
With a Portrait of the Author, 21 Steel Plates, and 84 Wood Engravings, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 1, 
And a New Volume on the First of each succeeding month until the conclusion of the Series. 


NEW VOLUME BY MISS THACKERAY (Mrs. RicuMonD Rircuik). 


A BOOK of SIBYLS: Mrs. Barbauld—Miss 


Edgeworth—Mrs. Se nag By Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. Richmond 
_— Essays reprinted “ Cornhill Magazine.” Large crown 


THE MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTHDAY 


BOOK. Arranged by his Daughter, ELEANOR ARNOLD. Small 4to. hand- 
somely printed and bound in cloth, gilt edges, with Photograph, 10s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION OF HARE’S “CITIES OF NORTHERN AND 
CENTRAL ITALY.” 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. with Illustrations. 


CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. with Illustrations. 
By Avevstus J. 0. Hare, Author of “ Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily” &c, 


MERV : a Story of Adventures and Ca tivity. 
Epitomized from “ The Merv Oasis.” By 
respondent of the Daily News. Crown 8vo. with P 


MEMOIRS of LIFE and WORK. By Cuartzs 


THE FIRST BOOK of EUCLID made 


EASY for BEGINNERS. Arranged from “ The Elements of Euclid” by 
Unlettered Diagrams 


Rosert Soison, M.D. By HowarpD. With 
with Coloured Lines, Crown 8vo. 


NEW WORK BY LIEUT.-COL. R. L. PLAYFAIR. 


THE SCOURGE of CHRISTENDOM : 


Annals of British Relations with Algiers prior to ch Conquest. With 
Illustrations of Ancient Algiers from 1578 to Ah “"_ Lieut.-Col. R. L. 
Piayraik, H.B.M.’s Consul at Algiers. 8vo. 


NEW WORK BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS ‘in the 
ENGLISH DRAMA, Joun AppincToy Symonds, Author of “The 
Renaissance in Italy” &c. Demy 8vo. 

New and revised Edition in One Volume. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS; being 


Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrik, 4 

wall, from 1835 to 1871, to which are added Fourteen Original Letters 

pak. S. Mill, never before Edited by Horace N. Pru. 
7s. 6d. 


Edition, abridged, with a New Preface. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay 


towards a Better Comprehension of the Bible. By MaTTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By 


R. Bosworts Smrru, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; Assistant- 
and Moh: ammedanism,” 


Master at School ; "Author of “ Mohammed 
“Carthage and he Carthaginians,” Fifth Baition, 2 vols. 8vo. 2 
Portraits and 2 Maps, 363, 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By Jonn Marsnatt, 


F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; late eo 
turer on Anatomy at the Government School of Design, South Kensington ; 
Professor of Surgery byw College. Illustrated by 220 Original 
Drawings on Wood b a engraved by George Nicholls & Co. 
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